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FOREWORD 


The war has greatly stimulated interest in counseling and guidance. 
This interest has found expression in the armed forces and in industry. 
In both fields the methods and technics developed before the war have 
been applied and evaluated. In both fields new methods and technics 
are being developed. More than ever before the need for and the value 
of skilled guidance and counseling is recognized. 

This issue of the Review suggests that after the war one of the major 
developments in education will be the improvement and expansion of 
counseling and guidance service from elementary school to university. 
A much greater number of persons will be employed. Their educational 
preparation for the work will be broader and more rigorous. A more 
adequate philosophical foundation will be sought. Evaluative studies will 
contribute to developing more scientific methods and procedures. There 
will come a closer unity of purpose and action between teaching and 
clinical staffs. Methods and procedures will be evolved for effecting more 
adequate cooperation of school, home, community agencies, and indus- 
try in promoting the best possible development of the individual. These 
future outcomes are foreshadowed in the researches reviewed in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

Research workers will examine this issue of the Review for the leads it 
gives to an area of education that will call for much and varied research 
in the decade after the war. Counselors and directors of guidance will 
find in this volume help for meeting the growing demands on them for 
more and better service to children and youth. 


J. Cayce Morrison 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 





INTRODUCTION 


Waarme changes are reflected in this issue of the Review both in the 
increased number of new names that appear among contributors and in 
the new topics that are introduced. The general structure of previous 
volumes on pupil personnel, guidance, and counseling has been main- 
tained. The various chapters include some consideration of researches in 
the fields of personnel work in industry, government, and the armed 
services, as well as in education. The intent was to deal only with those 
researches in the above fields which have implications for education. It 
is, doubtless, too early for an accurate, long-range perspective on the 
future effects of the increased cooperative activity of schools, government, 
and industry in dealing with manpower problems of the war. But it 
would appear inevitable that schools must be keenly attuned to develop- 
ments in these other areas in order to contribute their share to the re- 
adjustments and rebuilding ahead. The title for this volume was modified 
by the committee to suit the change in scope of treatment, and the new 
chapter on “Appraisal of Individuals” reflects the increased emphasis on 
this phase of personnel work in recent years. 

The effort has been made to limit the bibliographies to reports of re- 
search. The nature of the topics dealt with in Chapter II on “Conditions 
Affecting Personnel Work” has led to the inclusion of more descriptive 
references at this point than elsewhere. The innovations in treatment, in- 
troduced in the previous issues on personnel work, have been continued 
in this volume with differential treatment of various references to provide 
orientation and interpretation with respect to certain trends. For example, 
Chapter V on “Counseling” includes a somewhat detailed analysis and 
comparison of different technics as background for the interpretation of 
trends of research. Chapter VII on “Educational and Vocational Informa- 
tion” provides an overview and a guide for the counselor as to the many 
researches in occupations carried on by U. S. Government agencies. 

Thruout this issue there are many evidences of a growing synthesis 
of various approaches to the study and understanding of individuals in 
their life situations and of the dynamic interrelations of personnel and 
other services within the educational pattern. As more of the current war- 
time research becomes available and peacetime research becomes possible 
we may well experience many significant developments in the interrelations 
of personnel work in the school with similar activities in business, indus- 
try, and government. 


Marcaret E. Bennett, Chairman 
Committee on Counseling, Guidance, and Personnel Work 
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CHAPTER I 


Characteristics and Needs of Individuals 


MAY V. SEAGOE and ELIZABETH K. COOPER! 


Tue mareriAt sampled in this chapter has been limited, first, to re- 
search studies, and second, to such of these studies as seem to have impli- 
cations for educational procedures. The general scope of the chapter 
parallels the three most commonly designated educational levels of elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education but includes three additional classi- 


fications warranted by recent rome namely preschool, general adult, 
and armed services. 


Preschool 


Increased interest in nursery schools has been reflected in current re- 
search. Goodenough and Maurer (19) in their longitudinal study of 495 
children pointed out that ipdividua] mental growth does not always 
proceed at a uniform rate.\ Irregularity is especially apparent at the early 
ages. Coffey (11) and McHugh (30) both investigated changes in intelli- 
gence in preschool children. Coffey found that children whose ratings were 
below the group mean tended to show greater gains than others after a year 


of nursery school experience. McHugh explained the rapid advances on 
the preschool level as due more to gains in adjustment than to growth 
in mental capacity. Ames (2) studied the locomotor activities in spontd- 
neous play of preschool children ranging in age from eighteen months to 
four years. She found that at each increasing maturity level the child 
covers less ground and remains longer in one spot. Wright (54), investi- 
gating effects of frustration, concluded that frustration increased the co- 
hesiveness of pairs of friends, but resulted in a tendency to more destruc- 
tive behavior. Similarly, Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (5) found that 
constructiveness of play is reduced by frustration and that emotional 
behavior can be considered a cause of regression. 

Further research is needed to verify the predictive value of data ob- 
tained at this early level. More longitudinal studies will undoubtedly 
throw light on adolescent problems. 


Elementary School 


Research in the elementary field is marked by a multiplicity of studies 
of the relationships among various mental, social, emotional, and environ- 
mental factors that influence the development of a child. Most of the 
studies have been thoro and extensive, sometimes involving thousands of 
pupils over wide geographic areas. 


1 The authors are greatly indebted to the following members of the graduate seminar in educftional psy- 


chology who surveyed the pertinent literature as a joint enterprise: Lillian Cates, Anna East, Rena Forsyth, 
Edith Hyde, Norah Jones, Milton Katzky, and Helen Livingston. 
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Physical Development 


There was little research during the current period on the purely physi- 
cal characteristics of elementary-school children. Most of the studies con- 
cerned physical growth as related to mental, social, or emotional develop- 
ment. A significant exception was House’s (22) study of the body matura- 
tion of more than three hundred first-grade children, done by means of 
radiographs assessed by Todd’s Differential Skeletal Maturation method. 
Only 61 percent of the children were found to have body maturation ap- 
proximately equal to chronological age, for some being as much as twenty- 
four months less. In the Third Harvard Growth Study, Dearborn and 
Rothney (15) continued the annual physical and mental measurement 
of 3500 children. Their data indicated that there is [little relationship 
between physical and mental growth, For instance, performance on mental 
tests does not seem to be related to prepubescent growth spurts; nor can 
rapid growth at adolescence be offered as excuse for a slump in school 
performance. The study also casts doubts on the practical value of age- 
weight-height tables, wide differences in development of various segments 
of the body being found at any age within the same person. Conway and 
Nemzek (12) investigated the relationship of school marks to amount of 
illness; and Lee and Nemzek (25), the relationship of school marks to 
physical defects. Neither study showed any significant decrease in school 
achievement resulting from factors investigated. 


Mental Development 


A second focal point for studies of elementary children emphasized men- 
tal characteristics, one trend involving the IQ—its constancy, significance, 
and predictive value. Regarding IQ changes, Miller (33) found compara- 
tively large variation between results of Stanford-Binet tests given first in 
kindergarten and again in the sixth grade. A recognition of the variability 
of the IQ implies the necessity of retesting pupils every few years if the 
IQ is to be used as a significant measure. Feinberg (16) examined 1715 
children to ascertain whether EQ could be used interchangeably with 
IQ and concluded that such a practice was unsound. Thorndike, Wood- 
yard, and Weingart (48) correlated the intelligence test results of 
11,000 sixth-grade children with age at time of test and concluded that 
where promotions are made on a basis of achievement, the rate of school 
progress is valuable as indication of intelligence. Benson (7) made a 
follow-up study of 1680 pupils and found that in general pupils with 
lower IQ’s tend to leave school earlier than do those with higher IQ’s. 
Concerning the predictive value of the IQ Allen (1) studied the value of 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test results in the first grade for predicting 
achievement in Grades III and IV. She concluded from the low coefficients 
obtained (.30 to .56) that any long-range predicting on the basis of a single 
group intelligence test in Grade I is questionable. 
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Today the school is recognized as only one of a number of factors con- 
tributing to the mental development of the child. This tendency may 
explain the large number of studies made to investigate the relationship 
of intelligence to social and environmental factors. McGehee and Lewis 
(29) for instance, in their investigation of 20,342 elementary children 
in thirty-six states found that, with significant exceptions, the high IQ 
groups come from the high socio-economic homes. Stroud (44) reported 
similar findings and also the conclusion that socio-economic status has 
about the same degree of relationship to academic achievement as to test 
intelligence. Thorndike and Woodyard (47), after investigating 11,000 
children in thirty communities, stated that “the average IQ of a community 
is the greatest single factor in its welfare.” A similar conclusion was 
reached by Wheeler (52) in his 1940 testing of the intelligence of 3250 
mountain children in forty schools in east Tennessee. Comparing the 
results with those of a similar survey made ten years previous, he found 
that the average IQ in 1940 was ten points higher than that of 1930 and 
that the 1940 group was superior to the 1930 group at all ages in all 
grades. The author noted that during the past decade there had been a 
definite improvement in the economic, social, and educational status of 
the area. The abovef studies all yielded positive correlations between 
social-economic-environmental conditions and intellectual growth) findings 
substantiated by other current research. 


Personality and Adjustment 


In studies that attempt to correlate IQ with personality, such as the 
one by McGehee and Lewis (28), the findings epoare that superior chil- 
dren are likely to possess desirable personality traits. \The tendency to 
rely on subjective evaluation of personality suggests that more objective 
research may be needed to ascertain the extent of correlation between in- 
telligence and personality, the nature of the relationship, and the effect 
of one upon the other. 

Personality as a factor in school adjustment was the focus of a number 
of studies. Two studies involved groups of children judged maladjusted 
or markedly adjusted by teachers’ ratings. Dale (13) reported on 171 
children given a battery of fourteen personality and achievement tests 
plus thirty anthropometric measures by trained examiners. No reliable 
differences were revealed between the well-adjusted and the maladjusted 
groups in matters of personal inferiority, family relationship, and visual 
and auditory acuity. Pupils judged maladjusted by teachers tended to be 
below average in IQ and school achievement. Dale concluded that it 
was not possible to predict personality adjustment from teachers’ ratings. 
Similar findings were reported by Lovell and Sargent (27), who compared 
teachers’ ratings of 370 elementary boys with scores made on the Rogers 
Personality Adjustment Scale and the ratings of clinical examiners. The 
authors observed that physical disabilities, feelings of inferiority, and 
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family and social maladjustment were causes of school maladjustment most 
frequently overlooked by teachers. 

In a careful study of personality traits, intelligence, and parental occu- 
pation of 319 sixth-grade children, Maddy (32) found reliable differences 
in IQ and personality traits among children of various parental occupa- 
tional groups. Children of professional families, for instance, were found 
to average 16.1 IQ points above the children of semiskilled workers and 
also to score higher in extroversion. 

The frequent emphasis on relationships, particularly between socio- 
economic factors and the various aspects of child growth and develop- 
ment, seems to be the outstanding trend revealed by the studies reviewed 
above and by the large body of current research of which these studies are 
thought to be representative. 


Secondary School 


Research concerning characteristics of secondary-school pupils includes 
considerable material dealing with juvenile deliquency and with minority 
groups. Since these two fields have been covered in a recent issue of the 
Review oF EpucaTIonAL RESEARCH, the present chapter will emphasize 
other topics related to high-school pupils. é 


Physical Characteristics and Health 


In spite of increased emphasis on physical fitness during the war, there 
appears to be very little research available at present regarding physical 
characteristics of secondary pupils. One exception is a study by Dalton 
(14), who made a visual survey of 5000 pupils and found little if any 
relationship between normal and defective vision and scholastic achieve- 
ment. Neher (36) studied 2415 junior high-school pupils and discovered 
— of higher intelligence and relatively higher socio-economic levels 
scored above others on four factors of health knowledge. ) 


Mental Ability and Achievement 


Research concerning mental characteristics at the secondary level indi- 
cates that mental factors are seldom studied alone. For instance, few 
studies recently have dealt exclusively with the concept of the IQ, most 
educators treating it as one of several integrated factors responsible for 
success or failure. The trends seem to be, first, evaluation of personality 
development of pupils of high and low intelligence, and second, analysis 
of certain factors relating to school achievement. Both are treated with 
a view to establishing sounder prognostic technics. 

Typical of the first trend is the study by Buckham and Thelen (10), 
who compared the interests of a group of physical science students of 
low ability with those of a group of physics students of high ability. The 
first group revealed a practical, nonverbal, nonabstract pattern with the 
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opposite tendencies being observable among the pupils in the second 
group. Ames (3) analyzed factors related to high-school achievement 
and concluded that traits of persistence, common sense, and dependability 
correlate with achievement about as highly as does intelligence. The Ber- 
man and Klein study (8) of maladjusted pupils of superior mentality 
supplemented the findings of Ames. Nemzek (37), seeking to discover 
the relationship between academic success in high school and such factors 
as age at entrance to school, amount of education of parents, and occupa- 
tional status of father, concluded that these factors have negligible predic- 
tive value. 


Personality and Adjustment 


A scientific approach to the problem of the relationship of social-emo- 
tional characteristics to adjustment in high school was reported by Barker 
(4) in a study of adolescents over a seven-year period. She revealed statis- 
tical evidence of significant differences between those well adjusted and 
those poorly adjusted to school. Data were presented relative to ability, 
achievement, anthropometry, physiological maturity, and personality from 
records collected in connection with the University of California Adoles- 
cent Study. ° 


Environmental Influences 


Studies concerned with environmental influences in the lives of high- 
school people emphasize vocational problems, including choices and 
achievement. Representative of the first area is the study by Boynton and 
Woolwine (9), who presented evidence based on a survey of 2448 high- 
school girls to show tha¥girls of the lower economic strata are more likely 
to fall into predictable, stereotyped, vocational patterns than girls of 
higher economic levels.\In a follow-up study of vocational achievement, 
Long (26) contributed significant data for vocational guidance. He cor- 
related such factors as intelligence, school achievement, and father’s em- 
ployment status with duration of employment for pupils leaving school 
during or at the end of the high-school period. 

On the secondary as on the elementary level, current research indicates 
a present emphasis on studies of relationships, revealed by investigations 
of many and varied factors that affect adjustment and achievement of 
high-school pupils. 


Adolescence 


The most comprehensive report on studies in this area was published in 
the Forty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa-” 
tion (35). That volume summarizes significant data and indicates re- - 
search interests in the whole area. 
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Higher Education 


The impact of the war upon education has probably been greater at the 
college level than elsewhere, interrupting much research as well as reduc- 
ing and changing the student population. However, the prewar trend toward 
the study of the whole student in relation to many aspects of his environ- 
ment is still evident in available research. 


Physical Characteristics and Skills 


There are relatively few studies of the physical characteristics of 
college students, perhaps because of the fact that at the college level physi- 
cal growth and development are approaching maximum limits. The trend 
of investigations in this area appears to be directed toward relationships 
between physical and mental characteristics, and between motor skill and 
achievement in specific fields. Thompson (46), attempted to discover 
“toe organization of motor and mechanical abilities into specific, group 
or general factors”; and their relationship to success in different profes- 
sional schools of a university He found significant differences in favor of 
dental and fine arts students as compared to general college students. 
His results indicated absence of a common factor, and appeared to sup- 
port the hypotheses of semi-specificity of ability in motor and mechani- 
cal skills of the type tested.JA study by Johnson (23) of the relationship 
between physical skill, as measured by an objective test, and intelligence, 
confirmed earlier findings that no significant relationship appears to 
exist between these two characteristics. Due to the war, increasing im- 
portance has been attached to such factors as the nature and incidence of 
physical deficiencies, physical strength and endurance, motor skills, and 
motor learning. One of the results of this emphasis will undoubtedly be 
an increased amount of research in the near fufure treating the physical 
characteristics of college students. 


Mental Ability and Achievement 


The major emphasis of the research in the field of mental characteristics 
at the college level appears to be focused upon the problem of the predic- 
tion of scholastic achievement. Under this general heading, two principal 
trends are indicated: investigations of primary mental abilities and schol- 
astic success; and studies of the prediction of academic success in general 
and in specific fields. 

The relationship between primary mental abilities and scholastic success 
in professional or divisional subject fields is reported by Yum (55), and 
by Stuit and Hudson (45). Both investigations revealed that measures 
of intelligence alone are not sufficient to characterize the ability require- 
ments for a professional group or divisional subject field. Smith (42) 

[found high-school grades to be the best single predictive measure of prob- 
able success at entrance to college, and high-school grades and intelligence 
test scores together, a better measure than either alone. 
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The University of Minnesota Studies in Predicting Scholastic Achieve- 
ment (49) are outstanding in this area. These investigations, carried on 
over a period of years, include prognosis in the subject fields of science, 
literature and the arts, agriculture, forestry, and home economics; also 
in the professional fields of law, medicine, dentistry, nursing, and business 
administration. The results of the research appear to justify the conclusion 
that no single measure is sufficient to predict scholastic achievement in 
college, and that such measures as are used must be specifically related 
to the particular abilities required for success in any given professional 
field. 

Increasing interest in prognosis at the graduate level is indicated in the 
literature. Weber, Brink, and Gilliland (51) reported that undergraduate 
marks correlated positively .62 with graduate marks and predicted success 
as well as any combination of undergraduate marks and intelligence scores. 

A study of the characteristics of prospective teachers is reported by 
Seagoe (40) in which twenty-one tests were administered in five areas 
to prospective elementary teachers. These individuals were revealed to 
be highly selected in certain intellectual, cultural, and social characteristics, 
somewhat selected in others, and relatively unselected in but few of the 
factors investigated. 


Personality and Adjustment 


Recent research in the field of social-emotional characteristics at the 
college level has dealt principally with two aspects of this field, personality 
adjustment and the relationship of certain personality traits to success in 
various activities. Representative of studies of the first type is that of 
Washburne (50), who investigated factors related to social adjustment 
of college girls and concluded that{/those who are most likely to be well 
adjusted are upperclassmen who come from unbroken homes, who work 
to earn part of their way thru college, who are engaged in college activities, 
and who are in the upper 25 percent of college students in intelligence 

Prominent among general studies of personality traits as affecting 
achievement is that of Richardson and Hanawalt (38), who related leader- 
ship to the Bernreuter Personality Measures and found that both men and 
women leaders in college excel in dominance and extroversion. Sperling’s 
investigation (43) involving 435 varsity athletes, intramural athletes, 
and nonathletes indicated that experience in physical education activities 
is accompanied by desirable personality development. Goodman (20) 
compared the interests and personality traits of 413 engineering and liberal 
arts students and reported that the engineers are significantly more stable 
and apparently more self-sufficient than the liberal arts group but do 
not differ reliably from them in dominance. 


Adults in Business and in Industry 


While case histories and personal interviews are still held to be essen- 
tial to personnel work on the adult level, there is a trend toward measuring 
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aptitudes and personality traits by objective testing. Bennett and Cruick- 
shank (6), for instance, discovered that mechanical problems that were 
difficult for women were easy for men, and those that were easy for women 
were also easy for men. For jobs requiring particular kinds of dexterity 
and coordination, the need for special tests is recognized. Research in 
job and worker analysis and in the development of instruments for worker 
appraisal is reported in Chapter IV. 

Concerning psychological factors in industry, Wren (53) studied 2000 
cases and concluded that individual liking for the work and staying on the 
job are closely related. Richardson and Hanawalt (38) reported on the 
personality traits of adult leaders, with the conclusion that leaders tend 
to be more stable, extroverted, self-confident, self-sufficient, and dominant 
than nonleaders. 

In a follow-up study of vocational adjustment Moore (34) concluded 
from his study of 10,064 youths that without guidance individuals tend 
to find the jobs for which they are best suited. A different conclusion 
was suggested by Foster and Wilson (17) in their study of one hundred 
women college graduates, which indicated that education had failed to 
prepare these women for many of the exigencies of life. 

Since characteristics of adults are not directly related to school objec- 
tives, there seems to be less published research on the adult level that has 
direct bearing on educational problems. Much of the research reviewed 
stressed technics of guidance rather than results. However, education 
should profit by more information regarding the nature of the individual 
as he takes his place in the adult world. 


Armed Services 


Much of the published research dealing with the armed services empha- 
sizes methods of appraisal rather than obtained results. This is to be ex- 
pected of studies done at the height of the induction period or in the early 
months of the war when the major problem was selection of personnel. 
These studies are reported in Chapter IV. 

Significant findings relative to adjustment in the armed services are 
already being reported. Smith (41) studied the neuroses resulting from 
combat at Guadalcanal and estimated that 30 percent of the war casualties 
will consist of constitutional psychopaths. Smith’s estimate was substan- 
tiated by the work of McKerracher (31) who studied the psychiatric prob- 
lems in the Canadian army overseas. Adjustment from a different point 
of view concerned Haskell and Strauss (21) who reported on the military 
records of one hundred parolees from an institution for mental defectives. 
Of the one hundred men, seventy-four had remained successfully in the 
army with one-third of them receiving promotions. 

A third area of research concerns problems of discharge. Ginzberg (18), 
for example, studied the occupational adjustment of a group of selectees 
returned to civilian life in 1942, and found that both skilled and un- 
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skilled workers showed a preference for returning to the type of job held 
before the war. Semiskilled workers, however, were looking for new open- 
ings and were willing to sacrifice immediate income for improved skills. 


(All groups showed marked tendency to find employment in fields closely 
related to army duties. \ 
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CHAPTER II 


Conditions Affecting Personnel Work 


HAROLD H. BIXLER, JOHN D. FOLEY, SHIRLEY A. HAMRIN, ANN PAVAN, 
JANE WARTERS, and EDMUND G. WILLIAMSON 


Tis chapter reviews the researches on conditions affecting personnel 
work in educational institutions and similar studies in industry, govern. 
ment, and the armed services that have implications for education. The im- 
pact of the war is noted in many of the publications that have appeared 
during this period. In the sections that follow, attention is given to prob- 
lems of school attendance, promotions, personnel records and reports, and 


evaluation as these relate to the establishment of conditions that make 
guidance effective. 


School Attendance 


The effect of the war on school enrolment and attendance has been a 
major concern in both research studies and in articles dealing with prac- 
tices and procedures during the period covered in this volume. Back-to- 
school campaigns were conducted to encourage youths to continue their ed- 
ucation, and school-work programs were inaugurated as one means of keep- 
ing more boys and girls in the secondary schools. Chiefly as a result of 


the war there appeared several new tendencies affecting attendance other 
than those noted in previous reviews of research (53) in this area: (a) 
reversal of the downward trend in the birth rate; (b) decrease in second- 
ary-school and college and university enrolments; (c) greater population 
mobility resulting from the migration of people to war industry centers. 


Enrolment 


The downward trend in school enrolment continued. According to the 
estimate of the Bureau of the Census (11), the school population, ages five 
to seventeen, was 29,200,000 on July 1, 1942, as compared to the peak 
number of 32,400,000 on July 1, 1934. Because of the low birth rates in 
the 1930’s Blose (11) predicted a further decrease of approximately 600,- 
000 in elementary-school ages between 1942 and 1946. 

In considering future school enrolment, Reeves (116) pointed out that 
“the trend of school population in any given city is difficult to predict 
because of the general migration of people from cities having no war in- 
dustries and from rural regions to the cities having war industries.” 
In some areas the birth rates would increase whereas in others there 
might be a rapid decline. Hence the effects of population migration 
should be considered separately from the birth-rate trend in estimating 
future school population for any particular city. 
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Because of the war and greater employment opportunities for youth, 
the first decrease in enrolment appeared in the year 1941-42 when 326,000 
fewer pupils (11) were enrolled in the public secondary schools. A sur- 
vey made by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
(55) showed that secondary-school enrolment decreased almost 6 percent 
between October 1, 1942 and October 1, 1943. Total pupil enrolment in 
the secondary schools was estimated as 5,758,000 as compared to the 
peak enrolment of 6,714,000 in 1940-41. A further decrease of about 
1,500,000 in the number of boys and girls of high-school age was ex- 
pected between 1942 and 1952, after which the present increases in birth 
rates would effect increases in the secondary-school age group (11). 

Because of increased opportunities for employment and the entrance 
of so many young people into the armed services, enrolments in higher 
institutions were seriously affected. During the school year 1942-43 there 
were four students for every five that had been enrolled in colleges and 
universities in 1939-40. Three men students were enrolled for every four 


men students three years ago, and seven women students for every eight 
women students (34). 


Factors Influencing School Attendance 


The data collected by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in a survey of the effect of the war on secondary-school enrol- 
ments indicated the following as major causes for decrease in pupil attend- 
ance (55): (a) previous decreases in birth rates; (b) numerous employ- 
ment opportunities and high wages available to youth; (c) entrance of 
youth into armed services; (d) instruction of low quality due to poorly 
qualified teachers employed on emergency certificates; (e) employment 
of both parents with resulting increase in truancy and absenteeism. 

Taylor (136) studied the records of the illnesses of 7000 white pupils 
in the Louisville public schools in relation to attendance records. He 
assembled data showing the causes of absence and their effects on attend- 
ance during the various seasons of the year and at the various age and 
grade levels. He found that ten illnesses caused approximately 86 per- 
cent of all school absence due to sickness and that sickness was responsible 
for about 80 percent of all absence. 

When the absences of groups of white and Negro pupils in the Louis- 
ville schools were compared, Taylor (135) noted that sickness caused 
80 percent of the total white absence and 59 percent of the total Negro 
absence. The white group averaged three absences for each absence 
in the Negro group. However, Negro pupils lost nearly twice as much 
time per individual absence as the white pupils. Taylor suggested that 
the length of absence among Negro pupils might be due to lack of proper 
medical care at home, low resistance, or poor environmental conditions. 

In an intensive study of fifty-five difficult attendance cases in a Pitts- . 
burgh junior high school, Nebs (104) found a complex picture of causative 
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factors operating in each case. Almost three-fourths of the boys and girls 
studied came from substandard home backgrounds. A majority of the 
youths had experienced unsatisfactory school careers as well as unhappy 
home situations. There were thirty-eight cases of school retardation rang- 
ing from one to four years. Nebs concluded that the school problems 
must have started in the early grades and might have been prevented by 
suitable treatment at that time. 


Means of Improving Attendance 


Nebs (104) concluded that the most constructive work could be accom- 
plished when maladjustments were detected in their early stages and rec- 
ommended that school records be watched to detect incipient difficulties 
and make early referrals to the attendance department. As a means of im- 
proving attendance, Taylor (136) suggested that school and community 
health authorities use the data on seasonal trends of sickness, the actual 
causes of sickness, and its age and grade location when formulating their 
health programs. 

A study of 2329 cases of absenteeism in a junior high school over a 
two-year period by Van Loan and Williams (145) yielded the following 
recommendations: (a) more careful analysis of the pupil’s absence 
report, with home visits made by the school nurse to ascertain causes of 
absence; (b) presentation of the absence reports to pupils by the social- 
living teachers to develop pupil understanding and cooperation with re- 
spect to the loss of district funds due to low average daily attendance; 
(c) class discussion of diet, recreation, clothing, ventilation, and common 
symptoms of illness with science, health, and physical education teachers 
to develop a personal awareness on the part of the pupil of his own 
problems. 


Increasing the Holding Power of Secondary Schools 


Jessen (62) described some of the practices and experiences of various 
school systems in securing return of pupils to school during the fall of 
1943. Among the methods used to stimulate return to school were the 
following: plan of operation under which students attended school part 
time and were employed part time; adequate guidance and counseling 
service; utmost flexibility in school program adjustments; letters to 
students and parents; personal interviews with students and parents; 
follow-up to help adjust difficulties; newspaper and magazine publicity; 
special perfect attendance awards; parent-teacher meetings. As a result 
of the back-to-school campaign the drop in enrolment was smaller than had 
been anticipated. 


Administrative Organization 


Wilson (153) made an intensive study of 133 attendance cases in a junior 
high school in order to evaluate methods and procedures. He recommended 
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that homeroom teachers be given fuller responsibility in matters of at- 
tendance; that records of all types should be more complete and exten- 
sive; and that greater emphasis should be placed on the desirability of 
decreasing the number of one-day absences. 

Handbooks on school attendance service were issued in Connecticut and 
Florida. The Connecticut handbook (23) dealt with the fundamentals of 
an effective service, attendance organization and practices, including 
technics to be used by attendance workers in locating causes of malad- 
justment and in working out remedies. The Florida handbook (39) in- 
cluded a discussion of factors related to attendance, together with a list- 
ing of a variety of problems for consideration. 


Promotions 
Acceleration 


During the triennium several studies were made to discover the ways 
in which institutions were providing for acceleration (26, 27, 33, 128). 
Some common patterns revealed by a questionnaire study of 947 colleges 
included a longer school year, admission of students without a high-school 
diploma, heavier academic loads for students, modification of the cur- 
riculum, use of honor courses, and the granting of credit thru proficiency 
examinations (33). 

Douglass (28), Melchior (92), and Spears (129) summarized the argu- 
ments for and against acceleration. Allen (3) warned especially against 
such hazards as fatigue, neglect of the broad purposes and interests of 
school life, accentuation of negative attitudes toward work, undesirable 
regimentation, and intolerance of human differences. Other writers 
pointed out that colleges which accepted students without high-school 
graduation should assume certain responsibilities: collection of compre- 
hensive information about students including evidence of social and emo- 
tional as well as of intellectual maturity; adaptation of instruction to the 
needs of younger students; provision for adequate guidance and counsel- 
ing and for carefully supervised housing and recreation (96, 155). 

Several evaluative studies of accelerated programs were reported (57, 85, 
112, 114, 146, 151). Students expressed strong approval of acceleration 
(85, 151). Two investigations indicated that many students were able to 
complete college at an earlier than conventional age without injury to 
health or lack of participation in extracurriculum activities (112, 114). 
An analysis of biographical accounts of an earlier and of a more recent 
group of outstanding persons revealed a postponement of accomplishment 
with extension of the period of education (115). 


Provision for Pupil Progress 


Many schools continue to require pupils to meet minimum grade stand- 
ards for promotion. Elsbree (35) showed that this traditional practice was 
not supported by research studies. In an effort to remove some of the diffi- 
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culties of this practice, two large school systems changed from semiannual 
to annual promotions (77, 141), and two others removed the grade barriers 
in the primary division (15, 113). In some schools a two-year promotion 
period proved advantageous from the standpoint of learning, pupil growth, 
and pupil-teacher relationships (141). 

Collins (21) and Theman (137) reviewed current practices with respect 
to continuous promotion. The five-year records of one such program 
showed that, of the students who would not have progressed under the 
grade-standards plan, 40 percent had attained normal progress within one 
year, 15 percent within two years, and 8 percent within three years (101). 


Studies Dealing with Nonpromotion 


During a one-year period 10 percent of all the subjects studied in the 
academic high schools of New York City were failed (74). During a three- 
year period an average of 6.6 percent of failures was reported for the 
elementary schools of Columbus, Ohio (9). In another school system the 
amount of failure in the elementary and junior high schools was reduced 
to 1 percent (118). In North Carolina approximately one-fourth of the 
public-school pupils failed or withdrew from school during the school 
year of 1939-40 (106). The North Carolina survey (106) showed the 
two points of greatest difficulty to be the first and eighth grades. In Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the subjects failed in the elementary schools were, in the order of 
frequency, spelling, arithmetic, reading, geography, English, history, writ- 
ing, music, and drawing (9). 

A school psychologist investigated the causes of failure as reported by 
teachers and found many reasons to be poor justification for nonpromotion 
(41). Mateer (91) found administrative policy to be an important factor 
underlying failures. Two other investigators found that the boys’ chances 
of failure were about twice as great as those of girls’ and concluded that the 
curriculum and teaching methods failed to utilize fully the boys’ interests 
and abilities (10, 119). Three investigators reported failure or fear of 
failure to be an important cause of students’ withdrawing from school (47, 
125). One group of withdrawals expressed major dissatisfactions with 
vocational, educational, and personal counseling (47). 


Programs for Slow Learners 


In the June 1944 issue of the Review or EpucaTIonaL REseEaRcH, 
Hockett (56) reviewed the research on current problems and practices in 
the education of the mentally handicapped. References covered by him 
are not included in this section. 

The plan for slow learners reported most frequently was segregation (49, 
68, 102, 113, 120, 148, 149). The findings of the Speyer School experi- 
ment did not support the practice of segregation (46). In the final report 
the recommendation was made that slow learners should follow a modified 
program in regular classes. Other investigations also indicated that the 
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needs of backward children were best met by adjusting curriculum content 
and teaching methods to the level of individual pupils, by recognizing pupil 
effort, by giving slow learners an opportunity to participate in school 
activities, and by promoting pupils on variable standards (61, 63). In St. 
Louis the use of such methods produced a marked change in the grade 
classification of pupils (63). 

Concrete experience and constructive activities were utilized in curricu- 
lums for slow learners. In the Speyer School experiment trips and visual 
aids were used extensively, and reading materials were used far less ex- 
tensively than is ordinarily the case (46). Dramatic activity was made the 
core of one curriculum (98), and games and specialized activities were in- 
corporated in another (69). At the University of lowa it was recommended 
that freshmen of low scholastic aptitude be encouraged to interest them- 
selves in the graphic and plastic arts, and that they be freed from certain 
subject requirements (67). Statistical data on the experimental group did 
not support the plan, but it was considered probable that more meaningful 
results might be obtained thru the case study method. 


Provision for Superior Students 


The current patterns of special education for superior students are ac- 
celeration, segregation, and enrichment. Gray (45) noted a trend toward 
the modified enriched program. Drag (30) reported that enrichment was 
the plan followed by fifteen of the twenty California school systems studied 
by him. Four Detroit schools initiated programs of enrichment thru spe- 
cialized activities (7). A high-school teacher of algebra provided enrich- 
ment by means of “honor units” (138). In some other high schools en- 
richment was provided thru honor classes (16, 25, 99). In the report of the 
Speyer School experiment segregation was opposed for slow learners but 
was recommended for superior students (46). A nationwide questionnaire 
inquiry disclosed that segregation thru the use of special classes was the 
plan followed by a large minority of the high schools (103). 

Four evaluative studies of accelerated programs for superior students 
were reported (16, 19, 20, 65). These programs proved effective for facili- 
tating the development of good work and study habits and the mastery of 
subjectmatter. They were found to be even more valuable, however, because 
of their positive, wholesome contributions to personal and social growth. 


Correlates of Success and Failure in Schoolwork 


The conditions and correlates of academic success and failure were in- 
vestigated. A comparison of 1078 educationally accelerated pupils with 
756 educationally retarded superior pupils revealed that of the two groups 
the accelerated pupils possessed more desirable personality traits, more 
intellectual interests, and superior home backgrounds (80). Another study 
showed that the students who had the greatest amount of scholastic under- 
achievement were also the most maladjusted emotionally (37). Musselman 
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(100), however, found a negative relationship between personality adjust- 
ment and scholastic achievement. He reported that, of the personality traits 
studied, only truthfulness was associated positively with achievement. 

Some studies were made of the relationship between specific factors and 
college achievement. Students with definite vocational choices were found 
to be mediocre and high in scholastic performance, whereas students un- 
decided as to vocational selection were consistently low in performance 
(87). At one university the place of residence seemed to have a negligible 
effect upon scholastic achievement (143), but at another it was shown to 
have a significant positive effect (111). 

Several investigations indicated that the intelligence rating of the student 
was neither the only nor the main factor which made for survival and suc- 
cess in school. The number of low ability students graduating from college 
made Stalnaker (130) and Marshall (87) consider it unwise, if not futile. 
for counselors to try to establish critical scores. Cohler (20) found that aca- 
demic achievement was the resultant of factors other than those measured 
by intelligence tests and that levels of expectancy based mainly on men- 
tal age were of little value for bright children. Douglass (29) concluded 
that an important fact in guidance is that success in college depends not 
only upon mental ability but also upon the institution and the curriculum 
selected. Another investigator reported that persistence, common sense, 
and dependability showed about as high a correlation with achievement 
as did intelligence (5). And a study by Bonney (12) of the interrelation- 


ships between various aspects of growth disclosed the least relationship 
between intelligence and academic achievement and between intelligence 
and social success. 


Pupil Records and Reports 


Research reperted in the February 1942 Review or EpucaTIona Re- 
SEARCH (44) suggested several trends in the field of pupil personnel records 
and reports. Many of the studies reported were the result of inquiries of 
school systems to other systems as to their records and reports. The tend- 
ency was either to adopt or adapt the records thus discovered. A change 
in the records toward a broader conception of pupil behavior was indi- 
cated. Anecdotal records were beginning to be used in addition to the 
usual data. Cumulative records had assumed a larger place in the total 
picture of records and reports. 

As one reviews the recent research in this field, three impressions stand 
out above the detail. In the first place, the broadened concept of the items 
to be entered on records and reports (44) has continued at an accelerated 
rate. A second fact is that greater attention is being given to the use of 
records. Increasingly, records are being thought of as instruments for 
teachers as well as administrators and specialists. Third, one is impressed 
with the small amount of really significant research, most of the studies to 
be reported being limited to local preparation, use, and evaluation of 
records and reports. 
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Records and Reports for Guidance Purposes within the School 


The U. S. Office of Education (142) has attempted to assume leadership 
in this field by inquiring as to the use of the cumulative record forms and 
thru having a committee attempt to appraise the validity of items found 
on cumulative records. State departments of education have also had a 
part in helping schools with their records and reports (123) and one state 
department has made a statewide study of the problem (95). Some em- 
phasis has been given to the reports of schools to state departments of edu- 
cation and other agencies (73, 127). The kinds of reports required by 
agencies outside the school or by central administrators may be related to 
questions of democracy in school administration (17). 

One report of the Eight Year Study (126) contributed much to the re- 
search in this area. It demonstrated the importance of studying all aspects 
of behavior in terms of the person in his environment and contributed par- 
ticularly to pupil appraisal with respect to the newer aspects of thinking, 
appreciation, adjustment, and social sensitivity which are being given 
emphasis in forward-looking schools. 

A number of studies deal with items which should be included in pupil 
cumulative records, and to the newer trends in their preparation and use 
(52, 75, 78, 83, 90, 134). When one school attempted to overhaul its record 
system it found that important steps in the reorganization of records were 
needed (42, 122). 

Studies and descriptions of practices indicated the growing recognition 
that pupil cumulative records are an integral part of the guidance program 
(66) and that their use is not an end in itself but facilitates the process of 
guidance (72). A guide for counselors in the utilization of pupils’ person- 
nel records grew out of considerable research (24). The broader use of 
cumulative records as instruments in the development of desirable qualities 
of citizenship and wholesome personality has been emphasized (50). Re- 
ports indicate their value in reducing discipline problems at the high- 
school level, in conferences with pupils and parents, and in helping 
teachers with their work (14). 

Teachers increasingly are participating in the building and use of cumu- 
lative records (4, 86). A revised edition of Strang’s handbook (133) on 
teachers’ records has been published. Experience has shown that parents 
can contribute much to the record of a young child (89) and that pupils 
also can share helpfully in the process of record-making (75, 84). An 
understanding of the importance of his record has a motivating effect upon 
the pupil (36, 64). One school uses letters from employers in a similar 
fashion to challenge pupils to their best effort (36, 81). 

Anecdotal records have proved helpful in pupil conferences (64). An 
attempt has been made to find an improved shorter method of studying 
behavior that may retain the values of the anecdotal record. This research 
(144) indicated possibilities for the wider use of pupil descriptions in the 
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high school. An excellent summary of existing practices in the evaluation 
of pupil growth in elementary schools has been made (48). 

Student records have been shown to have an important place in college 
personnel programs (71), both for the beginning general student (6) and 
the more advanced specialized: student (97), and also to aid in discovering 
those students who should be encouraged to enrol for advanced standing 
(107). In one college the attempt was made to analyze advisers’ reports 


(8). A university dean of women has reported the helpfulness of the case 
study technic (43). 


Records and Reports for Transfer of Pupils 
from One School to Another 


Records and reports are not only of value in guiding the pupils within 
a given school but they are also important aids to the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of a pupil when transferring to another school (32). 

The secondary school owes a genuine obligation to the college to furnish 
significant personnel data about its prospective students (109, 139). An 
emphasis which has not been noted in previous issues of the REVIEW OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH is the important place which the college registrar 
is being called upon to assume in a complete personnel program. The 
records in the registrar’s office are a source of much guidance information 
both within the institution and for the purpose of helping students transfer 
satisfactorily to another school (76). The college registrar’s office should 
contain a complete and accurate record of the precollege work as well as of 
the college work (124). Too often these records have not been complete 
(94) or have become illegible due to lack of attention to proper technics 
(79). Registrars are increasingly in agreement as to the essential elements 
of a satisfactory transfer record (18). 


Records and Reports for Those Who Leave School 


There is evidence of increased recognition that the school has a definite 
responsibility for giving prospective employers understanding of the char- 
acteristics of students who seek employment (13, 40). The kind of informa- 
tion now supplied employers emphasizes the personality of the pupil as 
well as his academic achievement (110). 

Heavy demands have been made on personnel workers in the interpreta- 
tion and use of student cumulative records to facilitate the successful trans- 
fer of students from school to war service (117, 154). These personnel 
services have included the furnishing of transcripts of academic records 
and other information of value in appraising assets of individuals for 
service (70, 105, 121), and medical and social histories of former students 
when needed (54). Educational experience summary cards have proved of 
value to draftees (38). Interestingly enough, individual record cards have 
proved of value for civilians in the problems of evacuation in Europe 
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(147). This new emphasis on the use of records and reports for wartime 


service will perhaps have significance for all out-of-school and post-school 
services in the future. 


Evaluation of Counseling Outcomes 


A most pertinent question in the field of counseling is, “Does the process 
assist the student in becoming better adjusted, and, if so, in what ways and 
how much?” This question must be answered if counselors are to know 
what factors affect guidance and how to make improvements possible. 
Despite the rather extensive growth of high-school and college guidance 


programs, research studies in evaluating outcomes of these programs are 
not numerous. 


Evaluative Criteria 


During recent years, the importance of evaluating the outcomes of coun- 
seling has been stressed and criteria of evaluation suggested. There is 
rather general agreement that a combination of several criteria is more 
satisfactory than the use of any single one, such as improvement in scholar- 
ship. Williamson and Darley (152) proposed four broad evaluative cri- 
teria: (a) a case work method which involves the reading of case histories 
by competent counselors who make professional judgments of success in 
adjustment; (b) scholastic adjustment in terms both of students who leave 
college because of low scholastic aptitude and of those who are successful. 
(The former group may show desirable outcomes of counseling if they 
become adjusted to the fact that they have little or no chance of college 
success and act accordingly); (c) students’ satisfaction with counseling; 
and (d) change and development of attitudes toward vocational or other 
problems. A related problem, that of determining the adequacy of occu- 
pational or other adjustment, has been discussed by Lurie (82) who con- 
cluded from the limited data available, that occupational adjustment is a 
composite variable whose component parts perhaps cannot be scaled on a 
linear continuum and suggests that the structure and dimensionality of 
this criterion need further study. 


Methods of Evaluation 


The experimental designs that have been evaluating counseling out- 
comes are: (a) comparison of students’ grade averages before and after 
counseling; (b) comparison of the average scholastic, vocational, social, 
or occupational adjustment of counseled students with that of noncounseled 
students matched on such characteristics as age, sex, ability, size of high 
school, and high-school or college grades; (c) a control group experiment 
in which two comparable groups are given different types of counseling 
(or one group may receive no organized counseling) and the groups are — 
compared both before and after counseling is given. Other methods used 
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are: clinical or statistical follow-up studies of counseling cases with judg. 
ments of adjustment and insight, and students’ judgments of the value of 
counseling. In neither of these last two methods has a control group been 
used. Of the three experimental methods, the third is, in most respects, the 
most satisfactory from the standpoint of experimental design. 


Counseling Outcomes 


Hutson and Webster (60) compared tenth-grade pupils enrolled in a 
homeroom guidance program with the previous year’s tenth-grade class 
which had no such program, They found the experimental group made 
vocational choices more nearly corresponding to their aptitudes, more 
appropriate decisions about attending college, and better grades in elective 
courses in French, shorthand, and advanced algebra. This study has certain 
methodological advantages over those usually made, but the reader re- 
mains in ignorance as to whether the groups were experimentally com- 
parable. 

Mellon (93) reported students’ judgments about a limited guidance 
program in a small high school. More than 70 percent stated that they 
found the guidance helpful and less than one-fifth thought the program 
was not helpful. Freshmen and sophomores wanted more emphasis upon 
social adjustment problems while upper-class students preferred help on 
vocational and educational questions. Dugan (31) found no appreciable 
effect on the vocational choices of ninth-grade students of teachers’ knowl- 
edge of these pupils’ interests, abilities, and ambitions. 

Abramson (1) found that those students planning to follow professions 
were the least likely to change plans after counseling, whereas those aiming 
for semiprofessional and managerial work tended to reorient their occupa- 
tional choices to more appropriate levels. Realization of the lack of ability 
was the primary reason given for abandoning and changing vocational 
plans. 

Compton (22) reported a group guidance project carried out in an 
elementary psychology class. Personality, study, English, reading, and 
ability tests were administered to 135 sophomores and the results were 
given to the group. Individual interpretation of test data was given if 
students requested it. Results from a questionnaire given at the end of the 
course showed 54 percent of the students reporting beneficial attitudes and 
only 6 percent saying that the experience was detrimental. Self-understand- 
ing was reportedly improved in 79 percent of the class. No comparable 
questionnaire was given to a control group so one must refrain from con- 
cluding that the project accounts for all or even most of the outcomes. 
Nevertheless, the technic would appear to have value in a multiple ap- 
proach to counseling, or as a group method in a smaller school not 
employing trained counselors. 

Paterson and Clark (108) used freshmen students’ judgments of counsel- 
ing to evaluate a faculty counseling program. More than half of the stu- 
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dents rated the assistance as being of great value or quite helpful and only 
10 percent thought the services were of no help. Ninety percent of all groups 
reported they would urge a sibling to consult a faculty counselor. 

Humphrey (58) compared the results for four groups: (a) freshmen 
advised by faculty counselors, (b) those advised by trained counselors, 
(c) those advised by both, and (d) freshmen with no counselors. Group 
“b” was better oriented to university life than Group “a,” especially in 
terms of social adjustment as measured by activity and recreational par- 
ticipation, and in terms of educational and vocational guidance with re- 
spect to study habits, proper choice of courses, personality traits affecting 
occupational success, and grades. Group “c” achieved the most effective 
orientation of the three counseled groups. The three counseled groups made 
more vocational reorientation than group “d.” Humphrey found that hav- 
ing received high-school counseling did not differentiate the groups. She 
also stated, as did Stone (131), that information about vocations was not 
sufficient to be of much help in itself nor was knowledge of vocational in- 
terests and aptitudes adequate in the absence of professional interpretation. 
Altho the four groups were differentiated on the basis of vocational adjust- 
ment and social-recreational participation, they were not differentiated with 
respect to assistance in solving personal problems. Humphrey concluded 
that the faculty counseling and the clinical counseling programs comple- 
mented each other. 

Stone (131) reported that a combination of individual counseling and 
course instruction in vocational orientation produced significant changes 
in social adjustment as measured by a personality inventory. The experi- 
mental group tended to adjust vocational choices to more appropriate levels 
in terms of abilities, interests, and aptitudes. The vocational information 
which the control group received in class did not appear to be of much 
assistance since the control group did not improve significantly in deter- 
mining appropriate vocational choices after the course was completed, and 
for some individuals the information seemed to have negative value. 

Aldrich (2) concluded from her experiment that individual social coun- 
seling and directed participation in extracurriculum activities improved the 
social adjustment of freshmen girls as measured by personality scales and 
a questionnaire. Triggs and Bigelow (140) studied the responses of stu- 
dent nurses to counseling and discovered that the girls consulted fellow- 
students more often than they consulted teachers or counselors. The help 
received from faculty and counselors, however, was reported to be of 
greater value than the advice of friends. The students statéd that the aid 
they received from counselors and instructors was not as complete as they 
desired. Humphrey’s (58) four groups also emphasized this insufficiency 
of counseling assistance. 

Webster (150) studied eighty-one of an original group of 125 private 
clients (age range twelve to forty-two years) two to five years after counsel- 
ing. The details cannot be reviewed here but the original article is worth’ 
reading because of the careful criteria used. When he discarded cases which 
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could not be categorized unambiguously, he found 80 percent accuracy in 
vocational prediction and 92 percent accuracy in predicting academic 
success. When all cases were considered his predictive accuracy was 87 
percent. On a six-point rating scale, 82.7 percent rated the value of the 
counseling above the midpoint of the scale. Clients tended to accept educa- 
tional recommendations more readily than vocational advice. More than 
three-fourths of the group believed vocational guidance should be given 
to all adolescents as they leave school. 

Hunt (59) and Stott (132) reviewed the Birmingham, England, studies 
in evaluation, most of which have been reported in the last decade. The 
original studies upon which these reviews were based exhibited careful 
methodology, the chief handicap being an occasional failure to use quan- 
titative terms when expressing individual and group differences. 

During the past three years several significant studies of counseling out- 
comes have been published. However, they have been made from differing 
orientations and none appear to have been part of a larger, coordinated 
plan. It is desirable that a more thoro and systematic program of research 
in this area be pursued if counseling is to gain in effectiveness. Better guid- 
ance will become possible in proportion to our knowledge of the conditions 
and technics which influence the client’s adjustment. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


Programs of Personnel Work’ 


HOWARD C. SEYMOUR 


Systematic evaluations of personnel programs continue to be numerically 
inadequate. Many articles describe guidance programs; some contain very 
brief evaluative statements. A few of these, altho not strictly research, have 
research implications and have been included in this chapter. However, 
the attempt has been made to confine the references in this section primarily 
to those that may properly be classified as research. 

The title “Programs of Personnel Work” obviously needs interpretation. 
It is evident from an examination of the literature that this combination of 
words can refer to a single aspect of the personnel program such as a test- 
ing program or a program of interviewing, as well as comprehensive all- 
inclusive personnel services. In order to avoid unnecessary duplication, 
the research studies alluded to in this section will be confined to those in 
which the total program is evaluated. Articles covering a single aspect of 
the personnel program have been included only as they have meaning in 
appraising the total program. 


Elementary-School Programs 


Organized programs of guidance in elementary schools have been the 
exception rather than the rule. Guidance at this level has been centered, 
and rightly so, upon appraisal of the pupil’s strengths and limitations and 
upon developmental or corrective treatment. Kawin (30) presented evi- 
dence to show that early isolation of pupil problems in first and second 
grades has resulted in fewer reading problems in high school, better 
achievement records, a more satisfactory assimilation of slow learning 
children in normal groups, scientific promotion, greater opportunity for 
the gifted child, and fewer personality problems in high school. This study 
points to the wisdom of a personnel program which detects deviations from 
normal conduct and development in the early grades. Flory, Alden, and 
Simons (19), attempting to improve pupil personality, asked teachers of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades to establish procedures in their classrooms 
which would help improve the personal and social adjustments of pupils. 
The majority of pupils seemed to gain from the experiment. The authors 
recognized that this study had one fundamental weakness, namely, the fail- 
ure to show which technics were most helpful. Hamalainen (23) asked 
teachers to prepare anecdotal records and to make record summaries of 119 
cere for this chapter were: Donald Bridgeman, Personnel Department, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, New York, N. Y.; Henry C. Mills, iat f of ed i University of 


Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.; Lieutenant Gwendolen Schneidler, Busses of Naval Personnel, U. S. -N.R.> 


Frances Stewart, counselor, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, N. Y.; and Arthur E. Traxler, 
Educational Records Bureau, New York, N. Y. 
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pupils in Grades IV, V, VI, and VII. His analysis indicated that anecdotes 
depend upon cumulative weighting to gain significance, that the unusual 
incident often has the greatest guidance implications, and that keeping 
anecdotal records tends to focus the teacher’s attention upon the needs of 
individual children. 


Secondary-School Programs 


Greenleaf (22) surveyed 25,000 schools and found 6799 with guidance 
programs. In the extreme East and the Far West, 40 percent of the schools 
provide guidance programs. In the North and West, 20 percent have pro- 
grams in charge of counselors, while in the South, less than 20 percent pro- 
vide guidance service. Segel and Proffitt (42) described practices and listed 
research studies of guidance divisions of state departments of education. 
This survey type of research shows so clearly the progress of the guidance 
movement that it should be done at least biennially with the results widely 
publicized. 

It has been assumed that a good counseling program results in more 
realistic occupational choices. One of the best studies in this area was con- 
ducted by Hutson and Webster (27), comparing one group of pupils who 
made their choices without benefit of counseling with another group who 
had been counseled. The experimental group showed appreciably greater 
evidence of wise selection of college and of occupation. This technic of 
group comparison should be used more frequently. Roeber and Garfield 
(40) discovered that boys showed greater maturity in selecting occupa- 
tions as they neared graduation while Livesay (31) found occupational 
choice related to a favorite subject. 

Follow-up studies were used to measure the effectiveness of the school 
personnel program. Davis (14) wanted to discover why able graduates 
failed to go to college and to what extent slow-learning graduates of high 
school actually entered college. Lack of finances seemed to be the greatest 
factor in preventing graduates from entering college, while sufficient finan- 
cial support was influential in causing slow learners to enter. The study 
points to the need for more scholarship assistance for able pupils. Benson 
(9) examined the scholastic records of 1680 pupils who had been tested 
in Grade VI and found that test records of the cleiaentary school were 
predictive of subsequent scholastic achievement in high school and college. 
A follow-up program with important implications is Terman’s study (46) 
of the vocational successes of intellectually gifted children. Three psy- 
chologists examined the postgraduation records of six hundred cases and 
rated each on life success. The subjects were then classified into three 
groups: the highest fourth, “the A group”; the middle half and the lowest 
fourth, “the C group.” The educational and vocational achievement dif- 
ferences between the A and C groups were outstanding. Terman attributed 
these differences to the existence of stronger educational traditions in the 
families of the A group, and to the greater aggressiveness, emotional stabil- 
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ity, and better social adjustment of the members of the A group compared 
with the C group. These differences had been apparent during childhood. 
The study showed that factors other than intelligence affect vocational 
achievement and that recorded observations of children in their early years 
have significant bearing upon their later educational and vocational ad- 
justment. 


Articulation between Secondary School and College 


Three volumes concerned with the Eight-Year Study were published 
during this period. This longitudinal research program is of great sig- 
nificance because of the character of the study and the demonstration of 
skill and ingenuity with which new methods of evaluation were devised. 
Smith and others (43) in the volume Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress described the methods of measuring outcomes. The first chapter 
of this document presents the underlying assumptions and methods of 
evaluation. The report contains a description of the development of meas- 
uring devices in areas which have defied measurement: ability to think 
clearly; social sensitivity; appreciation; interest and personal adjustment. 
Procedures used in recording information for counseling and transfer are 
described. Subsequent research will undoubtedly be undertaken to compare 
these technics with older methods of recording pupil behavior. 

A follow-up of graduates of the “Thirty Schools” after entrance into 
college was reported by Chamberlain and others (12) in the volume Did 
They Succeed in College? This follow-up study involved 1475 matched pairs 
of college students selected on the basis of those who were admitted under 
conventional entrance requirements and those who were admitted without 
them. This technic of matching has been subjected to some criticism altho 
the authors described in detail how carefully the matching was done. The 
study indicated that preparation for college might safely be left to high- 
school authorities and that the graduates of the “Thirty Schools” as a 
group have done as well if not better than the comparison group. Of inter- 
est to the research worker are the technics, the forms, the methods, and the 
criteria of evaluation. The third volume about the Eight-Year Study (39) 
contained word pictures of each school and what each was able to accom- 
plish during the experimental period. Frequent reference was made to 
changes in guidance and personnel programs. 

One other study of articulation between high school and college deserves 
mention. Jones (29) described a program in which interested juniors and 
seniors in high school were brought to the Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
campus for a ten-day program of interviews, testing, and supervised visita- 
tion. The boys who participated in this program rated the following tech- 
nics listed in order of importance: the interviews, the trips, the lectures, and 
the tests. The program helped them either to make or to confirm vocational 
choices. Perhaps this study is indicative of a trend for longer and better’ 
supervised periods of precollege visits. 
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College Programs 


Several follow-up studies point to the effectiveness of college personnel 
programs. McCune (33) concluded on the basis of a study of occupations 
of junior college graduates that the junior college must go further than it 
has in making provision for terminal courses on the junior college level. 
Upshall (47) compared 112 students who scored highest on the American 
Council of Education Psychological Examination with 112 who scored the 
lowest. He found graduation from college more influential in determining 
occupational level than a high or low A.C.E. score. Greene’s (21) study of 
nongraduating women showed there were other causes for dropping out of 
college than intellectual capacity and suggested that counseling programs 
include discussion and treatment of problems of health, outside employ- 
ment, and social needs. 

Eckert (16) and Humber (26) evaluated the General College program 
at the University of Minnesota. Eckert compared the social, personal, and 
vocational progress of General College students with that of students at- 
tending other divisions of the University of Minnesota. Humber’s study 
was concerned chiefly with occupations and salaries of General College 
graduates. The students mentioned educational and vocational counseling 
as the most helpful experience of their college days. 

Schneidler and Berdie (41) and Douglass (15) concluded that success 
in college depends in part upon the institutions and curriculums selected, 
and that various colleges require different levels of ability. Such differences 
should be known to counselors who assist young people to select appro- 
priate colleges. Berdie (10) asked 150 male high-school graduates to rank 
eighteen factors as to their importance in choosing a job. Certainty of con- 
tinuous employment and opportunity for advancement were rated first and 
second on the list. Desire to make money was third. The trend toward ap- 
praisal and treatment of personality and social adjustment problems was 
revealed by the studies of Aldrich (2) and Congdon (13). Their results 


seem to justify the use of personality questionnaires and check lists as 
counseling tools. 


Programs in Industry and Government 


Research in industry reflected the problems associated with the war and 
with war plant production. Achilles (1) in a questionnaire study of 147 
firms found that 66 percent used tests to predict job success. Bennett and 
Fear (8) indicated how helpful tests could be in job selection and Irwin 
(28) described the Lockheed testing program. Allen and Krone (3) 
stressed the need for testing to supplant “last grade attended” as a cri- 
terion for determining minimum educational requirements. 

What can be done for the handicapped on a statewide basis was described 
and evaluated by Marquis, Novis, and Wesley (35). The kinds of cases 
were listed; the measuring devices were described; and recommendations 
were made. Research with programs for the handicapped is greatly needed. 
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New developments in industrial personnel relations were surveyed by 
Baker and Friedman (6) and by Baker (4, 5). Of sixty-one companies to 
which questionnaires were sent, only one anticipated a decrease in em- 
phasis upon counseling after the war. In her studies of women in war in- 
dustries and of the use of part-time workers, Baker developed a series of 
guideposts to assist companies employing women, either on a full-time or 
part-time basis. 

In this era of high wages it is encouraging to learn from a survey of work 
incentives by Blum and Russ (11) that both men and women rated ad- 
yancement and security ahead of salary. The hours of work were of least 
importance. Palmer, Purpus, and Stockford (38) described a study of 421 
employees who left the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. They concluded 
that the variables of sex, age, marital status, hours of work, security, and 
pay as well as the reasons given for leaving must be considered in the 
attempt to ferret out the real causes. 


Programs in the Armed Services 


Very few articles published under the heading of programs during this 
period can properly be termed research. Emphasis has been and, for the 
duration of the war, will continue to be upon better classification, reclassi- 
fication, and selection of personnel with major stress upon testing pro- 
cedures. The postwar period should produce constructive research studies 
based upon personnel procedures developed in the armed services. For 
this reason the following descriptive articles are noted: Bell and Altus (7), 
Faubion and Bellows (18), Hawthorne (24), Horchow (25), McCain and 
Schneidler (32), McQuilty (34), O’Brien (37), publications of the per- 
sonnel staff of the Adjutant General’s Office (44), and Stover (45). Guid- 
ance in the Armed Forces Institute is described by Espy (17). 

One article of considerable significance to those who operate civilian 
personnel programs is the study of a group of selectees released by the 
Army and reported by Ginzberg (20). Not one of these men saw action, 
yet their army experience caused certain ones, notably the semiskilled 
workers, to refuse to return to their former jobs. The day when those who 
have seen action come home foreshadows great occupational unrest. This 
study is suggestive of the type of service communities should be prepared 
to give returning servicemen. 


Summary 


The war has undoubtedly retarded the preparation and publication of 
evaluative studies of personnel programs. However, there has been rapid 
development of new programs and refinements of older ones, the evalua- 
tion of which must await the postwar period. Scientific evidence of the 
worth of guidance programs in educational institutions is always ham- 
pered by the fact that the very individuals who can best evaluate them are 
those who have pressing counseling and administrative responsibilities. 
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Research often becomes extracurriculum if attempted. The Eight-Year 
Study illustrates well what can be done when educators combine their 
efforts and when financial support is adequate. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Appraisal of the Individual 


GORDON V. ANDERSON, CARROLL L. SHARTLE, 
JAMES A. McCAIN, and MAURICE D. WOOLF 


Appraisal in Education * 
Tests and Test Batteries 


Trar standardized objective educational and psychological tests con- 
tinued to be the most widely used approach to the appraisal of the indi- 
vidual has been clearly indicated by a general review of the research 
literature. Relatively few studies have been reported, however, in which 
the problem was the investigation of the validity or reliability of this 
approach, or which compare various methods of appraisal. Berdie (10) 
reported a study in which five counselors made judgments concerning 
twenty cases on which a wide range of test data was available. There was 
high agreement among the vocational diagnoses, and the report is valu- 
able as an illustration of processes followed by counselors in synthesizing 
data of this sort, and making diagnoses and predictions. Dysinger (28) 
compared vocational diagnoses made by two counselors for a student, in 
which one relied entirely on a battery of aptitude tests without reference 
to achievement background or developmental data, while the other synthe- 
sized a wide range of data including achievement tests results, school 
records, expressed and measured interests, and appeared to arrive at a 
more satisfactory vocational choice. Generalization from a single case is 
unwise, but his description of the diagnostic process is a useful reference 
for the student of counseling. Sarbin (81) compared the predictive accu- 
racy of case study methods with predictions made from regression equa- 
tions using academic success as a criterion. Slight differences favoring the 
actuarial method appear to contradict a widely held view. 

Test batteries have been used with success to distinguish differential 
characteristics of individuals who are successful in particular occupations 
or training courses. Selover (85) found that profiles, made from the Ameri- 
can Council Sophomore Culture Test Battery results, differentiated success- 
fully among thirteen major groups. Characteristic profiles were presented, 
and studies made of individuals demonstrated their value for counseling. 
Similar studies by Schneidler and Berdie (82) with beginning freshmen 
and by Seago (84) with students in teacher-training courses have been 
made. 

1 This section was prepared by Gordon V. Anderson. The author is indebted to Phyllis Morris and Jane 
Millen for assistance in reviewing materials. Edith Hyde, University of California at Los Angeles, and 


Georgia May Sachs, research coordinator, Pasadena, California, public schools, assisted in the initial as- 
sembling of biographical materials. 
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Numerous studies of the prediction of academic success were reported 
during the past three years. Excellent summaries of the findings of studies 
in the prediction of college success were made by Durflinger (27) and by 
Emme (29). Durflinger showed that the predictive power of intelligence 
tests has been increased and suggested that with increasing differential 
patterns in high-school programs the value of elementary-school achieve- 
ment as a predictive variable will receive greater attention. Both sum- 
maries concluded that a combination of several variables yields the best 
results, and that prediction studies are validly applied only in the institution 
in which they are made. McGehee (66) stressed this latter point in a study 
of differential achievement among several curriculums in a technological 
college. He showed marked differences in mean test achievement and in 
predictive power of the variables for different major groups. Some index of 
high-school achievement as an additional variable in this study would have 
been interesting. Heston (56) demonstrated that nonverbal tests of ability 
have some relation to academic success, but he failed to clarify the specific 
contribution they made. Further research along these lines would be useful 
since counselors are often at a loss how to predict academic success for an 
individual for whom a verbal test would not be valid. 

Three prediction studies in the field of professional training were typical 
of many. Cook (23) studied the predictive value of four tests for graduate 
students in education. Two gave good predictive results and the use of all 
four was found to be valuable for selection and counseling purposes. Dif- 
ferences were noted among major fields of concentration in education. 
Harding (48) applied special aptitude tests to entering students in archi- 
tecture. His results indicated that “concrete intelligence” tests did not dif- 
ferentiate well, but that an aptitude battery of performance tests could be 
used that identified five out of six failures without eliminating any clearly 
able students. Bennett and Gordon (9) used two standard personality ques- 
tionnaires with 235 student nurses and found them to have negligible pre- 
dictive value. Since students from many schools were grouped together it is 
possible that differential characteristics among students within school might 
have been obscured. Kay (61) investigated methods used by medical 
schools for evaluating the personal qualifications of prospective physicians. 
That better methods of appraisal as a basis for admission to medical schools 
is desirable was clearly indicated. 


Interview as a Method of Appraisal 


No significant studies of the interview as a method of appraisal in educa- 
tion were reported in the past three-year period. Three studies in the fields 
of clinical and social psychology and social work may be provocative of 
application in student counseling. Using a standardized interview procedure 
in a study of the acculturation of second generation Italians in a New Eng- 
land city, Child (19) described methods which increased objectivity and 
made quantification of interview data possible thru separation and inde- 
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pendent classification and judgments of the recorded results. Total im- 
pressions were also taken into account. The method is too cumbersome for 
routine counseling, but is a useful contribution to research methodology. 
Buck (14) described a questionnaire for use in the interview thru which 
four areas of personality are investigated and evaluated: aspiration, emo- 
tional reactions, judgment and insight, and ethico-moral development. He 
described the procedure as standing between the free interview and stereo- 
typed projective technics. Twenty-five cases seeking welfare assistance were 
classified by Hurewitz (57) according to degree of success in outcome, and 
factors from the initial interview which might have been prognostic were 
studied. Clear-cut differences were found. This useful research approach 
should be applied more widely. 


Methods Based on Observation 


The relation of grades to personality ratings of students made by teachers 
was studied by Norris (72), who obtained relatively high correlations. 
Marked sex differences were noted. Extent to which correlations might have 
been spurious, and methods used to insure objectivity were not reported. 
Smith (87) described a rating scale related directly to observable pupil 
behavior that was used with sixth-grade pupils. Her scale had not been 
completely refined, but this useful approach may well serve a double pur- 
pose of appraisal of the individual and evaluation of the educational pro- 
gram in view of its derivation. Frenkel-Brunswik (39) found a scale based 
on Murray’s motivational concepts helpful in uncovering relationships and 
consistencies in personality. Anecdotal records obtained from six elemen- 
tary-grade teachers were found by Hamalainen (Chapter II, 48) to throw 
light on pupil progress and adjustment. Certain limitations are noted in 
this approach which is most useful as a supplement to other appraisal 
methods (46). © 


Projective Technics 


The Rorschach test continued to be the most widely used projective tech- 
nic. Applying it on a large scale in a college guidance program, Munroe 
(71) fourid it useful to predict academic success as well as indicate per- 
sonal maladjustment. Hertz (55) concluded that it was an effective tool in 
the clinical examination of the normal child or adolescent, altho she 
warned that inadequate norms and a lack of scoring standards make it a 
questionable research instrument at the present time, especially when used 
on children under ten years of age. 

Using the Thematic Apperception Test, Sarason (80) found that in high 
grade, feeble-minded children personality problems and unconscious atti- 
tudes were revealed that were important in the proper placement of these 
children in the community. Haggard (45) has described a projective tech- 
nic in which the child is encouraged to create stories dealing with his 
favorite comic-strip characters. 
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Analysis of Personal Documents 


There is probably no area in which there is a greater need for objective 
and analytic methods than in the evaluation of such personal documents 
as letters, diaries, and autobiographies which, until recently, has depended 
on the subjective judgment of the clinician. The studies reported by An- 
drews and Muhlan (2), Baldwin (6), and Hadley (44) offer interesting 
objective technics for analyzing biographical material. The assumptions 
underlying Baldwin’s personal structure analysis were that the frequency 
with which an item appears in the material may be used as a measure of 
its importance in the personality and that the contiguity of two items indi- 
cates relationships. To test the relative significance of the relationships 
found, Baldwin used the Chi-square technic, the appropriateness of which 
was questioned by Andrews and Muhlan who, in an extension of the Bald- 
win study, graphed the frequency patterns which were then compared and 
sorted into groups each of which had a unique pattern of frequencies 
known as congruent idea patterns. Both methods are time-consuming for 
the information gained, but they offer technics for the quantitative study 
of personal documents which, with further research, may uncover rela- 
tionships rather than confirm or reject hypotheses already set forth by 


clinicians. 


Case Study Method 


Judging from the increasing literature on the subject of the case study 
method, one can infer that this method of appraisal has been growing in 
popularity. Seven case summaries presented by Marquit and Berman (67) 
illustrate how psychological technics are suited to the needs of the client 
and to the demands of the referring agency. An analysis of two case studies 
by Bellak and Jacques (7) showed how biological, psychological, and 
sociological levels of integration aid in gathering of data and understand- 
ing the dynamics of the case study. This study is more useful to the clini- 
cal psychologist than to the teacher-counselor. Martin’s (70) study of 
parental attitudes described a standard question technic used in inter- 
view, to elicit responses helpful in diagnosis of-child personality problems. 
This method revealed subtleties in the diagnosis of true parental attitudes. 
Much weight was given items that showed participation or a lack of par- 
ticipation in pleasureable home activities. The author admitted that his 
analysis was not complete, but it appears to be a thoughtful piece of work 
upon a subject of importance. Outline steps in making a case study were 
given by Good (43) in an article on case work with exceptional children. 
This is a useful reference for any case worker or counselor. Jones and others 
(59) reported a developmental case study of a boy from the age of eleven 
years to eighteen years of age. Emphasis was placed on modes of expression. 
Records of physical, motor, mental, and attitudinal developments were 
discussed as well as analyses based on projective technics and self-rating 
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scales. The use of the case study method in the elementary school was 
described by Finlayson (35) in a report of a study of educationally re- 
tarded but normal ability Negro children. 


School Records and Report Cards 


Hamalainen (47) reported a study of methods of evaluating growth of 
individual children in thirty New York schools. He mentioned cumulative 
records, report cards, continuous records, pupils’ work records, anec- 
dotes, profile charts, and other records as measures of growth. The author 
mentioned the value of specific statements from teachers as compared 
with general statements, and he recognized the necessity for a limited 
teacher load to permit increased record keeping and observation. An im- 
proved report card was described by Foreman (37). Allen (1) set forth 
excellent criteria for making a permanent cumulative pupil record. He 
emphasized cooperation of all staff members as necessary to the success 
of the project. 


Check Lists and Self-Rating 


Tschechtelin (107) described an effort to reframe the Kelly Person- 
ality Rating Scale in the vocabulary of the fourth-grade child. Marsh 
(69) studied the worries of college women. Most frequently checked were 
worries in the personality, academic, and social areas and least frequently 
checked were in home, physical, and financial areas. Harris (51) used 
self-rating in his study of play activities as a measure of delinquency in 
boys. Certain items in a long list of play activities were found to discrimi- 
nate sharply between delinquent and nondelinquent boys. However, the 
overlapping of scores was so great that usefulness was probably limited 
to an indication of favorable or unfavorable trends. 

















Personality Tests, Questionnaires, and Standardized Measures 


Weitzman (109) constructed a group test intended to appraise the social 
maturity of the individual. It was composed of items relating to overt be- 
havior. It was administered to three different age groups and these groups 
were compared in tested maturity. This was a very thoro and careful study. 
A personality inventory of 239 items was described by Runner and Seaver 
(77). It is interpreted according to the theories of Freud, Simmel, Lewin, 
and others. Three hundred and eighty cases chosen from those tested were 
divided into five groups according to the rank on two basic factors. Com- 
parisons were made between the five groups and between adolescents and 
adults, between men and women, and between well-adjusted and problem 
personalities. Marsh’s study (68) of the diagnostic value of the Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory suggested that the home adjustment scale is more 
useful in predicting social and emotional adjustment than are the social 
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and emotional scales, but that even this scale is not sensitive to cases of 
maladjustment until they are acute. Fourteen of the thirty-five home adjust- 
ment items seem more differential than the others. A comprehensive study 
of Harding (49) cumulated in a test that proposed to measure personal 
systems of values as they operate in influencing behavior. Certain areas 
of values are set up and under these classifications are listed problems and 
related value statements. Appraisal is made thru the student’s method of 
solving problems. Noteworthy aspects of the test are the methodology and 
coverage. This work extends the areas of personality measurement. Arse- 
nian (4) compared the scores on the Allport and Vernon Study of Values 
and scores on the Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory. He found signifi- 
cant linkages between evaluative attitudes and vocational interests. Fischer, 
(36) using three measures of personality in studying the role of frustra- 
tion in academic underachievement, found that students who had the great- 
est scholastic underachievement also had the most emotional maladjust- 
ment. Two matched groups of junior high-school pupils were compared 
by Anfinson (3) regarding certain tested personality characteristics. 
His findings indicated that in these groups maladjustment was not 
directly associated with nonpromotion. The study suggested that failure in 
school may be symptomatic and that causes are to be found in other areas. 


Appraisal in Armed Services, Civilian Government, and Industry’ 


The large developments in research were in military and civilian gov- 
ernment agencies. Because of the war there was an especially rapid devel- 
opment of research in the armed services. Civilian studies of aircraft pilots 
likewise became an important war activity and the research of the United 
States Employment Service was greatly implemented. There was relatively 
little development in Civil Service Commission. Research in industry was 
reduced because many research persons were in the armed services; also 
industry dropped much of its selection procedure making research appear 
less pressing. Experimentation with measures of vision for appraising 
job fitness was an important research development in industry. 

During World War II all branches of the nation’s armed services have 
employed research in individual appraisal for the improvement of proce- 
dures for the utilization and training of officer and enlisted personnel. 
Projects have been undertaken leading to the development, refinement, and 
validation of instruments and technics, including tests and test batteries, 
for use in classifying and assigning personnel. Research has also been 
applied to the evaluation and improvement of instructional methods and 
training aids, personnel rating systems, and the outcomes of training pro- 
grams. Because of security restrictions, relatively little of this research 
has been described in civilian periodicals. 
“®Thie Section was prepared by Carroll L, Shartle and James A. McCain. J. B. Gillingham assisted in 
Preparation of materials relating to research in the armed services. 
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United States Army 


Personnel research in the Army Ground Forces is the responsibility of 
the Personnel Research Section, Classification and Enlisted Replacement 
Branch, and Adjutant General’s Office. Expanded work was under way 
in the Adjutant General’s Office by 1940. Plans for personnel research 
were reported by Staff, Personnel Research Section (90) in which it was 
indicated that there was early need for an initial classification test to sup- 
plant the old army Alpha and Beta tests and for a mechanical and a clerical 
aptitude test. In 1941 the Staff developed the Radio Operator Aptitude 
Test which was an adaptation of a test previously constructed by the Sig- 
nal Corps. The Staff also pointed out that as the number of men in the 
armed forces increased more specialized objective measures were necessary. 

The Staff, Personnel Research Section (91) listed the tests developed 
for use in classification and assignment under the headings of classifica- 
tion tests, aptitude tests, educational achievement examinations, trade 
knowledge tests, and warrant officer examinations. The Staff outlined the 
steps in developing these tests beginning with a recognition of need for the 
tests in classification or selection. Problems in determining validity criteria 
were pointed out (92). The ultimate criterion for all military tests was 
behavior of the soldiers in the jobs for which they were trained, namely, 
combat. Obvious difficulties prevented the securing of such data and it 
was necessary to use other indexes of proficiency. The Staff further reported 
(94) two tests that were widely used in the selection of radiotelegraph op- 
erators. The Code Learning Test was found more reliable and showed 
greater validity than the Radiotelegraph Operator Aptitude Test Battery. 
There was little relation between years of education and ability to attain 
code speed. Musical instrument experience was slightly related to ability 
to develop code speed. 

Plans for the development of tests for all A. S. T. P. courses were out- 
lined by the Staff, Personnel Research Section (95). Research plans in- 
cluded both informational and functional tests. 

The Staff described (96) research in developing a battery of tests to 
replace a road test for selecting truck drivers. Reliability coefficients and 
intercorrelations were shown for tests of vision including the Snellen Charts, 
Broken Circles, Telebinocular, and Field of Vision. 

Broad analysis of various aspects of military personnel administration 
for both enlisted and officer personnel was made by Bingham (12). Clas- 
sification testing problems and procedures, and test development were 
covered by Bingham (12), Churchill and others (21), and the Personnel 
Research Section AGO (95). The problems of training professional per- 
sonnel to carry on a military classification program were treated by Bel- 
lows and Richardson (8) and Staff, Personnel Research Section, AGO (95). 
Some implications of the army classification structure and vocational 
guidance were presented by Evans (31). 
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Army Air Forces 


The program of research in testing in the Army Air Forces was outlined 
by the staff of the Psychological Branch (97). The steps included the analy- 
sis of duties and functions of different air-crew assignments and the estab- 
lishment of characteristics for which objective measurement was desired. 
Approximately two hundred tests were tried out experimentally. 

The Staff, Psychological Research Unit No. 1, Army Air Forces, reported 
(97) four stages in its test development program: job analysis; test con- 
struction; experimental administration; and validation. The immediate 
objectives of the research unit were to develop methods for measuring 
certain human factors important in air-crew training and combat perform- 
ance. These qualities included: resistance to distraction; freedom from fear 
of physical danger; endurance; motivation and interest; and other quali- 
ties. Sixteen assumptions were listed as basic in the development of tests 
in the areas of emotion, personality, and temperament. 

The Staff, Psychological Research Unit No. 3, Army Air Forces (99) 
described research in the construction of tests in the areas of information, 
reasoning, judgment, foresight and planning, memory, reading compre- 
hension, mathematics, physics, and mechanics. Tests with heavy verbal, 
intellectual factor loadings were not valid for selecting pilots but did show 
considerable validity in the prediction of navigator success. 

The Staff, Psychological Research Unit No. 2, and the Staff, Department 
of Psychology, Army Air Forces (98) described twenty-five psychomotor 
tests which were used either for classification or for research purposes. 
An indication of the validity was shown for a few of the tests in measuring 
the aptitudes requisite of air-crew personnel. The most valid test for select- 
ing pilots was the S. A. M. Complex Coordination Test (Mashburn). 

The Staff of the Psychological Branch Office of the Air Surgeon described 
the aviation cadet qualifying examination (88). Verbal, interest, percep- 
tual, and miscellaneous test items were used and the examination was 
constantly revised and improved. The most useful items were mechanical 
comprehension and a combination of kinds of information items used to 
measure interest. Perceptual tests showed appreciable relationship with 
performance in pilot training. Reading comprehension items were the most 
useful verbal items and correlated most closely with performance in navi- 
gator training. Graduation-elimination in flying training were used as 
criteria. On the basis of differential weighting of these tests, separate pilot, 
bombardier, and navigator aptitude scores have been derived on the basis 
of which a candidate is rejected or accepted and recommended for one of 
the specialized types of training. Complete records are kept on each indi- 
vidual who enters training, and systematic follow-up and validation studies 
thru training and into combat are made. 

The Staff, Psychological Test Film Unit, Army Air Forces (100) out- 
lined research projects in developing perceptual aptitude tests. The test 
media were paper and pencil group tests, motion-picture group tests, and 
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individual tests using apparatus. The tests were described but no reports 
are given regarding validity. 

Cleveland, Faubion, and Harrell (22) studied two groups of weather 
observer students in the Army Air Forces and found evidence that an 
examination composed of mental alertness, meteorology, and physics ques- 
tions significantly improved selection. Lennon (64) described a number 
of selection tests which were tried out by the Air Service Command to 
establish validity for selection of mechanical and clerical personnel. 


Other Army Studies 


Heath (54) reported a study of the validity of the rail-walking test 
which he indicated had proved useful in the Army as a gross instrument 
in diagnosing awkwardness and predicting trainability. Harmon and 
Dimichael (50) reported the development of the H-D Code Aptitude tests 
which, on a group of twenty-five students, showed greater validity than 
the radiotelegraph operator aptitude test. 


United States Navy 


The United States Navy employs systematic personnel classification pro- 
cedures in selection for training, determination of appropriate duty assign- 
ments, and screening for emotional maladjustment. Eurich and McCain 
(30) and McCain and Schneidler (65) described the Navy’s program for 
selecting enlisted men for service schools carried on by selection depart- 
ments in recruit training centers. The program utilizes pencil and paper 
tests; classification interviewing; and a permanent cumulative record form, 
the Enlisted Personnel Qualifications Card. Thomas (104) outlined the 
work of classification centers in receiving ships and stations employing 
similar personnel, and procedures in recommending enlisted men for ship- 
board duties. These programs are administered by the Classification and 
Selection Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The Training Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel (16) discussed systematic procedures 
for determining suitable technical training schools and duties for naval 
officers established in indoctrination and midshipmen schools. These pro- 
cedures employ interviewing officers and pencil and paper tests. The Officer 
Selection Unit of the Bureau of Naval Personnel administers this program. 

Several articles in the Training Bulletin of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
(15, 17, 18) analyzed research applied by the Test and Research Unit of 
this Bureau to the development, refinement, and validation of technics and 
procedures used in these classification systems. Projects undertaken by the 
Unit include: the development and validation of pencil and paper tests for 
ascertaining the qualifications of voluntary enlistees and officer candidates, 
and tests for use in selecting officers and enlisted men for technical training 
schools; determination of the validity of selection requirements for officer 
and enlisted technical schools such as age, extent of civilian schooling, 
civilian occupational experience, avocational skills, and evidences of leader- 
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ship; methods of assigning quotas for enlisted service schools; validation 
against school achievement of service school recommendations made by 
classification interviewers. 

The Training Bulletin (15, 17) described contributions of the Unit to the 
improvement of naval training programs thru studies of curriculums and 
instructional methods and the development of achievement tests. The fol- 
lowing are examples of these projects: comparisons between groups 
spending varying lengths of time in training; comparative evaluation of 
student achievement in schools of the same type; causes of attrition in train- 
ing programs; prediction of teacher competence in training programs; 
analysis of mathematical concepts in an advanced technical school. 


Naval Aeronautical Organization 


Research has been applied by the Aviation Psychology Branch of the 
Navy to the following projects: development, refinement, and validation of 
a test battery for selection of aviation pilots and instruments and procedures 
for selection of air-crew men; evaluation and improvement of training 
aids and instructional methods in aviation schools; improvement of com- 
munications intelligibility; improvement of the night vision and day vision 
of personnel; evaluation and improvement of free gunnery equipment and 
cockpit design from the standpoint of effective utilization by personnel; 
and the prevention of accidents. For security reasons none of this research 
has been released for publication in civilian periodicals. 


United States Marine Corps 


The Classification Division of the U. S. Marine Corps has employed pen- 
cil and paper tests and test batteries developed by the Army and Navy 
in its program for classifying and determining suitable assignments for 
personnel. This division has applied research to the validation of these 
instruments and to other projects for the refinement of its classification 


program. None of this research has been released for publication. 


Civilian Government 


Since 1939 the Civil Aeronautics Authority has made funds available to 
the National Research Council for research in the selection and training 
of aircraft pilots. Extensive research of high quality has been performed 
on a number of problems including the appraisal of ability to learn to fly. 
Little has been published for release since Jenkins (58) outlined the pro- 
gram of research in 1941. 

Research in the United States Employment Service progressed with the 
war needs. Shartle and others (86), commemorating the tenth anniversary 
of the program, described research in appraising the physical capacities 
of counselees by having the physician or counselor estimate an individual’s 
physical capacities in terms of job performance and working conditions. 
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It is recommended for use in rehabilitation and is linked with a companion 
technic for appraising the physical requirements of jobs. Research was 
described in developing a new Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Title for appraising and classifying job seekers for “field” of work. An 
aptitude test for aircraft riveter and a counseling battery were discussed. 
Newly developed measures of skill were also discussed. The trade questions 
and work sample tests (aptitude test batteries) developed by the United 
States Employment Service were listed by Stead and Masincup (101). 

Teegarden (102, 103) reported the test results of several hundred young 
adult subjects at the Cincinnati Employment Center. The tests used in the 
battery included the Kent-Shakow Industrial Form Board, Minnesota Spe- 
cial Relations Test, Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test, and the Cin- 
cinnati Plier Dexterity Test. Percentile norms were presented. Most of the 
tests were skewed to the slow end of the scale. Sex differences were signifi- 
cant for parts of two of the tests. 

Publications from civil service groups listed methods being used in ap- 
praisal but little research was reported in comparison to the need for valida- 
tion of methods. Fearing and Fearing (33) reviewed certain theoretical im- 
plications of interviewing and reported a study of interviews conducted in 
the selection of public personnel. The traits most clearly differentiated by 
interviewers were education, experience, and summary evaluation. Free- 
man (38) experimented with a stress interview in selecting policemen. Rat- 
ings on a five-point scale showed fairly good reliability and also validity. 

Powell and Levine (76) studied the reliability of civil service oral exami- 
nations and suggested the advisability of having two examining panels to 
increase reliability. Cozad (24) described the development of performance 
tests and gave information concerning reliability. Powell (75) outlined 
a procedure for developing and rating essay and service tests. Hawthorne 
(52) concluded that the development of multiple factor analysis was the 
outstanding achievement in test research in the last ten years. 


Industry 


The research from industry showed certain significant developments in 
appraising salesmen and in the use of visual measures in determining job 
fitness. One new alertness test was presented. Compared to the studies which 
are being made in the armed forces, the subjects used by industry are small 
samples and one wonders if the results will hold on a second sample in 
many cases. 

Hay and Blakemore (53) presented distributions and minimum scores 
for selecting clerical workers in the Pennsylvania Company using the Otis 
Intelligence Test and the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers. 
Ghiselli (40) examined the weights assigned the various tests in the United 
States Employment Service General Clerical Battery and reported that the 
tests in addition to the Minnesota Test for Clerical Workers added little 
to the battery. The battery, in addition to the Minnesota Vocational Test 
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for Clerical Workers, included number writing, arithmetic, and letter- 

digit substitution items. Dodge (25) administered a personality question- 

naire to more efficient and less efficient clerks and found the more efficient 

less ready to assume responsibility, less at ease in social contacts, and more 

dependent upon others than the less efficient clerks. Good clerks seemed 

to possess traits opposite of good salespersons. Jurgensen (60) reported the 

development of a test for selecting and training industrial typists. Validity 

was based on sixty-seven employed typists who were divided into two 

criterion groups. 

Ghiselli (41) studied twemy-six inspector-packers in a pharmaceutical 

supply house. Of the several tests administered the Minnesota Paper Form 

Board had the highest validity. Drake (26) described his experiences with 

the work sample type of tests in industry. He disagreed with present stand- 

ards for determining validity of tests. Blum (13) studied fifty sewing ma- 

chine operators and found the tracing subtest of the MacQuarrie to have the 

highest validity of the tests used. 

Owens (74) reported a study of fifty-seven women personnel executives 

in service, retail, and manufacturing concerns. In picking staffs these execu- 

tives placed emphasis on education, personality as revealed in interviews, 

and aptitude for handling people. Ninety-one percent of the executives 

had completed at least three years of college and the kind of training and 

experience was quite varied. 

Fay and Warren (32) studied the relationship between sales ability and 
the transcribed voices of salesmen. Ryan and Johnson (79) in a study of 
salesmen and of servicemen found that for both occupations, the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank did not differentiate between good and poor 
employee performance. But when the weights were developed on a basis 
of comparing upper and lower groups good differentiation was obtained 

with some evidence that the weights would hold on a second sample. 

Churchill and others (21) developed an interest test especially for route 

salesmen and for mechanics. The scores differentiated the two groups sig- 

nificantly and held up on a small second sample. 

Ghiselli (42) gave twenty-nine casualty insurance agents the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank and the Pressey Senior Classification Test. 

Interest ratings of CPA and occupational level and the classification test 
scores showed appreciable correlations with job proficiency. 

Kirkpatrick (62) pointed out the difficulties in establishing a criterion of 
success for salesmen and suggested five areas of future research including 
criteria, job analysis, studies of sales situations, experiments with the use of 
projective technics, and tests for areas of conflict which lead to poor 
adjustment. 

Ohmann (73) reported thirteen valid personal data items from the appli- 
cation blank and listed ten qualifications for salesmen. Bills (11) reported 
three tests which fell down for selecting salesmen. These tests were a name- 
and number checking, a test of dominance and extroversion, and a tempera- 
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ment test. Viteles (108) reviewed progress in appraising sales ability and 
reported a study indicating that the Humm Wadsworth Test was not suitable 
for selecting salesmen. 

Tiffin (105) gave considerable attention to visual problems in industry 
and emphasized the necessity for utilizing tests of vision in placement. He 
showed existence of relationships between visual test results and proficiency 
in assembly and clerical work. Some relationship was shown between super- 
visors’ ratings of 6000 steel workers unclassified as to occupation and 
visual tests. Ayers (5) reported that a battery of visual tests showed high 
validity with various success criteria for textile inspectors. Diagnostic stere- 
opsis and binocular fusion measures were the best of nine vision tests which 


showed validity. 

Ferguson (34) studied the effect of retesting with L. O. M. A. mental 
alertness test and found the mean increase to be twelve points with those 
hired by the company increasing slightly more. Schneidman (83) sug- 
gested a method for the experimental study of the problems of the appraisal 
interview. Tiffin and Lawshe (106) described a new mental alertness test 
and showed evidence of its validity for clerks, electrical trainees, and inspec- 
tors. Rusmore (78) reported the development of a new pegboard test. 
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CHAPTER V 


Counseling 


CARL R. ROGERS 


For THE first time in the history of these reviews, there is sufficient 
research in the process of counseling to justify a separate chapter dealing 
with the face to face situation thru which an effort to alter attitudes, choices, 
and behavior is made. The instruments of appraisal and diagnosis are cov- 
ered in other sections. This chapter deals with the general formulations of 
significant hypotheses in counseling, with objective studies of the process 
involved in interviewing, with research regarding outcomes, and with a 
variety of new developments challenging further research. 


General Formulations 


Several general descriptions of the counseling process have illuminated 
different points of view and raised significant issues which can be resolved 
only by objective evaluation. Rogers (29) has set forth in a volume on 
counseling a viewpoint which provides many hypotheses for testing. Ac--+ 
cording to this view counseling consists of a definitely structured relation- 
ship, highly permissive in nature, in which the client finds an opportunity 
to explore, freely and without defensiveness, his difficulties and the emo- 
tionalized attitudes which surround them. As a result of this exploration 
and catharsis the client gains an understanding of himself which brings 
his behavior within the sphere of his conscious control, and enables him 
to take positive steps in new directions in the light of his new orientation. 
The counselor’s role in this process is not to offer a solution to the client’s 


problems, but to assist the client to see himself more clearly in all his 
negative, positive, and contradictory aspects in order that insight may 
develop. To this end the counselor's major technics are the acceptance of 
client attitudes, and the accurate reflection of them. The statement of these 
views is consistent and clear and provides many principles which, while 
sharply opposed to traditional counseling, are thoroly susceptible of proof 
or disproof. Some of the research which has been stimulated is treated 
in the following section. 

A similar point of view has been formulated by Allen (2) who, dealing 
with the problems of children, has placed his stress upon helping the child 
to grow and mature psychologically and to become an 
in his own right. The therapist begins where the child is and seeks to help 
him to draw upon his own capacities so that he may arrive at a more crea- 
tive use of himself. The therapist deals with the child as he is revealed in 
the immediate present of the counseling relationship, not with the past. 
Allen’s book is particularly strong in pointing out the philosophical roots 
of this viewpoint in Otto Rank and G. H. Mead, and the philosophical 
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implications. His stress upon “the creativeness of human difference” and 
the value he has placed upon the struggle of the personality to differentiate 
itself from others are basic formulations which should result in fruitful 
hypotheses. 

Very different in orientation is the presentation by Darley (13) of coun- 
seling in the high-school guidance program. Simply written for a teacher 
audience, the book has indicated clearly the author’s basic view that coun- 
seling has as its purpose the giving of information to the student and the 
modification of the student’s attitudes and beliefs by the counseler. As 
stated by Darley, a part of the purpose of counseling is “to sell the stu- 
dent certain ideas about himself, certain plans of action, or certain desir- 
able changes in attitudes.” Counseling is also conceived of as a learning 
process for the student and as a place for emotional release, tho this lat- 
ter aspect receives little attention. The author has presented his point of 
view with logic, starting with a discussion of tests and statistics, since the 
counselor must know the individual’s capacities, aptitudes, and personality 
traits, if he is to guide him effectively. Having arrived at a basic and fitting 
explanation of the student’s difficulties, the counselor, thru procedures 
which gain rapport but keep control of the interview, endeavors to make 
the specific suggestions which will be helpful, checking up later to see that 
the student has done his part. _ 

It is difficult to exaggerate the differences in viewpoint between tradi- 
tional counseling, as represented by Darley, and the client-centered or non- 
directive approach advocated by Rogers and by Allen. Research must pro- 
vide the final answer, perhaps in some as yet unformulated frame of ref- 
erence. Meanwhile, the difference will undoubtedly promote constructive 
effort to study this whole field. 

Other formulations have also been produced during the three-year period. 
Garrett (17) wrote from a social worker’s point of view. Basically her 
position is somewhere between the client-centered and counselor-centered 
viewpoints described above, and one finds contradictory statements regard- 
ing the value of self-initiated action alongside of statements of the way in 
which the counselor subtly leads and directs the interview. Her book is, 
however, rich in practical suggestions and gives evidence of a psychologi- 
cal understanding of human nature. 

Shoobs and Goldberg (34) have written a book which is Lelia entirely 
upon the views of Alfred Adler, rather rigidly presented. It supplies a 
definite formula for understanding each child, based on a set outline for 
analysis, which supposedly reveals the child’s life style or goals. Counseling 
treatment consists largely of interpretation of this material to the child, 
using various technics to gain rapport. The views and methods are those 
advocated by Adler twenty years ago and tend to be presented slavishly 
rather than with creative changes and adaptations. Levine (23), in a super- 
ficial book concerning psychotherapy, covered such diverse approaches 
as reassurance, occupational therapy, authoritative firmness, hypnosis, and 
shock therapy, each rather inadequately. 
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Research in the Process of Counseling 


The fluid interaction of the counselor and counselee in the interview has 
long been considered to lie solely within the realm of artistry and to be 
unapproachable by scientific methodology. This situation has been sharply 
altered by the appearance of a number of solid studies which attack di- 
rectly, by objective means, the process which occurs in counseling contacts. 

Lewis (24) was the first to publish a study of this sort. She undertook to 
explore objectively the counseling interviews with eighteen girls whom she 
had seen for an average of twenty-four interviews apiece. More complete 
analysis was made of six cases. By examining the approximately verbatim 
records, categories were developed for the girls’ and the counselor’s re- 
sponses. Graphs were plotted to show the changing proportion of these 
categories thru the course of treatment. Comparability was gained by plot- 
ting the total course of interviews in deciles. The major finding was that 
a definite process is discernible in the responses of the girls. Facts and 
attitudes relating to the problem reached a peak in the second decile. The 
recognition of causes of behavior, of relationship between different aspects 
of behavior, reached a peak in the eighth decile. Making plans for self, and 
reporting on results of steps taken, reached a peak in the tenth decile. The 
study was an original and suggestive one. Its weaknesses were that no 
study of reliability of the procedure was made, the material was only ap- 
proximately verbatim, and the categories were not too clearly defined. 

Snyder (35) has made a similar study which corrected these defects, ande - 
is to be regarded as a somewhat definitive study of one approach to coun- 
seling. Taking six cases counseled from the nondirective viewpoint, in which 
thirty of the forty-eight interviews were recorded phonographically, Sny- 
der developed seventeen carefully defined categories of counselor response, 
twelve categories for classifying the content of the client response, and nine 
additional client categories in the dimension of feeling or emotionalized 
attitudes. Reliability was indicated by the fact that 70 percent of the items 
were reclassified in the same category after a month interval, and another 
judge classified 60 percent in identical categories, 74 percent in the same 
general category. Snyder’s findings indicated clearly that the unstructured 
material of the interview can be objectively analyzed. He corroborated the | 
findings of Lewis that successful counseling is an orderly process with 
statements about the problem dominating early contacts, self-understanding 
and insight rising in the middle and later contacts, and choices, decisions, 
and plans rising sharply in the concluding interviews. There was a marked 
tendency for the negative feelings characteristic of the early phases of 
counseling to change to ambivalent and positive affective states as counsel- 
ing progresses. Another significant finding was that the nondirective coun- 
selor used, in general, the nondirective technics which he claimed to use. 
Responses which reflect or clarify attitudes and responses of simple accept- _ 
ance made up 58 percent of the counselor statements, while direct ques- 
tions comprised 5 percent of the responses, and suggestions and advice 
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constituted but two-tenths of 1 percent. Study of the sequence of responses 
showed that clients tended to reject such directive responses by the coun- 
selor as interpretation, persuasion, and disapproval. 

Raimy and Curran have pursued still further a study of the changes which 
occur in client-centered counseling. Raimy (28) investigated the client’s 
concept of himself as revealed in the references which he makes to himself 
in counseling interviews. Carefully defined categories of positive, negative, 
and ambivalent self-references were set up and applied to fourteen complete 
verbatim cases. The reliability of the classification procedure was shown 
to be above 80 percent complete agreement, whether based on reclassifica- 
tion after a six-month interval or a three out of four consensus of four 
judges. In cases where outcome was successful as judged by the client, 
counselor, and supervisor positive self-references tended to increase stead- 
ily, and negative and ambivalent self-concepts decreased almost to the 
vanishing point. This was not true in unsuccessful cases. The author inter- 
preted these findings as indicating that the way in which the individual 
perceives himself may account both for the rigidity and inflexibility of per- 
sonality and behavior in situations where environmental pressures are 
shifting, and also for the surprising fluidity of personality and behavior 
in situations such as the counseling relationship. This study opened the 
door to a new mode of evaluating outcomes in counseling that may help 
to settle the perplexing problem of criteria. 

+ Curran (11) has made an exhaustive analysis of the process of therapy 
* in one case, nondirectively counseled, in which twenty interviews were 
recorded. Three judges rated independently all responses in each interview 
as to elements of negative and positive emotion, insight, and choice. An 
analysis was also made of the problems brought out in the interviews. It 
was found that various types of negative emotion tended to decrease and 
insight tended to rise thruout the contacts. Furthermore, problems were 
gradually perceived as having more and more interrelationships. As these 
relationships were observed by the client the number of problems discussed 
decreased, and a clearer and more unified view of the self became evident. 
These studies make possible the objective comparison of different ap- 
proaches to counseling. Gump (19) has made a start in this direction by 
comparing the counselor technics in one psychoanalysis with counselor 
technics which Snyder (35) showed to be characteristic of nondirective 
psychotherapy. The psychoanalysis was phonographically recorded—424 
interviews—and the study was based on a randomly distributed sample of 
forty-four interviews. It was found that 35 percent of the analyst’s re- 
sponses were classified as interpretation, 14 percent as direct questions, 
with other types of response very widely scattered. The pattern of coun- 
selor procedure was shown to be very different from that of nondirective 
counseling with about three times as much use of directive technics. This 
type of objective description of counselor approach lifts discussion of dif- 
fering approaches out of the realm of argument and into the area of factual 
consideration. Altho Gump restricted himself to the pattern of counselor 
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procedure, there is no reason why technics similar to those used by Snyder, 
Raimy, and Curran should not be used to evaluate changes in the client 
as well, and thus to clarify, upon a scientific basis, the question as to 
whether one approach or another produces more desirable results. 

Haggard (21) has attacked, in a thoroly experimental manner, the basic 
problem of assimilation of traumatic shock by the individual, a study which 
has significant implications for further research. A sharp electric shock 
was administered to eighteen subjects. Three different “therapies” were 
instituted. The first was simply rest and relaxation; the second, experimen- 
tal extinction, was a repetition of the whole experience without the adminis- 
tration of a shock; and the third was a catharsis and information experi- 
ence in which subjects were encouraged to talk out their reactions, and 
their questions were answered. It was found that the third type of therapy 
was most effective in reducing the measures of physiological tension when 
the experience was repeated and the shock readministered. In general, the 
more conscious knowledge there was about the whole experience, the less 
the disturbance. This was a valuable type of experiment, carefully con- 
ducted. 

A study of the process of therapy in a school setting has been reported 
by Baruch (5). Out of seventy-two children, one-third were judged to be 
maladjusted, and release therapy, in groups and alone with teacher-coun- 
selors, was provided. The account of play technics and of the ways of han- 
dling feeling makes this a significant study for educators, altho it is only 
partially objective. 

Two contributions to methodology have been published during the period 
under review. Porter (27) has shown that counselor functions may be 
reliably rated either by examination of typescripts of interviews, or by lis- 
tening to a phonographic recording. Findings of this study were reported in 
the Review or EpucaTIoNaAL REsEaRCH, February 1942. Covner (10), in 
a series of reports, has examined with thoroness the technical problems 
involved in phonographic recording, and has compared the counselor’s 
written report of the interview with a phonographic recording. While less 
than one-third of the interview appeared in the written report, it was 
found that accuracy tended to be high, and that training, particularly in 
nondirective counseling, made the reports significantly more complete. 

Some studies of results of counseling- have appeared. Baruch (6) has 
examined her counseling contacts with forty-seven teachers in training, seen 
for an average of seven interviews apiece. Half were regarded as very mal- 
adjusted by the staff. After analyzing the problems presented, the author 
gave the final rating by the staff, which showed that 87 percent of the 
group had improved. The students expressed relief and satisfaction with 
their own progress in 85 percent of the cases. Altho the objectivity of 
the evaluation was diluted by the fact that the counselor was a member 
of the staff making the initial and final ratings, this study is a significant 
attack upon the problem of measuring results. 
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Bronner and Schwartz reported follow-up studies of child guidance cases. 
Bronner (8) found that out of 650 cases seen at the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, 82 percent had favorable careers five to eight years after clinical 
treatment of parent and child. Other resources, in addition to therapeutic 
interviews were used. Schwartz (33) found in a study of thirty-two cases 
that success was much more likely where the mother desired to participate 
in the treatment process, rather than turning the child over to the clinic. 
Oberndorf (26) endeavored by questionnaire to get analysts’ evaluations 
of their own success, finding some agreement on criteria of success but 
little agreement on other points. The weakness of the technic is apparent. 
Aldrich (1) reported a study, using a control group, in which social ad- 
justment was measurably improved by special efforts put forth by the 
counselor. 


Publication of Cases 


Progress in counseling research can come only as there are complete and 
adequate data from which to work. It is encouraging that a number of inter- 
views and cases have now been published in complete form. Rogers (29) 
was the first to publish, in his book, a complete phonographically recorded 
counseling case including eight interviews. Snyder (36) has also published 
a full case of five interviews, approximately verbatim from very complete 
notes. Sargent (31) presented and discussed a full report of a single coun- 
seling interview, and Curran (12) gave a phonographic recording of a 
first interview, discussing the way in which the interviewing relationship 
develops its psychological structure. Gardner (16) has done a real service 
by presenting a dozen brief cases from industrial counseling, all of them 
in approximately verbatim form. Axline (4) gave verbatim excerpts from 
four cases handled therapeutically by a teacher in a classroom situation. 
Rosner (30) presented some recorded interviews by military psychiatrists, 
largely concerned with diagnosis. The significance of all this case material 
presented in full is that the vague and generalized discussions of counseling 
will increasingly be replaced by studies of procedure, process, and results 
based upon the raw material of the interview itself. If photographic records 
are added to phonographic records, posture and expression can be studied 
as well as words. 


Use of New Technics and New Materials 


Implications for research are contained in the many suggestions made for 
the use of new media in therapeutic contacts. It is clear that counseling can 
no longer be limited to purely verbal materials. The language of play was 
discussed in a number of references (3, 9, 22, 32) selected from a much 
larger group. Comic-strip characters (20) and office equipment such as the 
dictaphone, telephone, and typewriter have been used therapeutically (15). 
Brigden (7) discussed such procedures as storytelling, letter writing, and 
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symbol destruction as ways of releasing emotional tension, and described 
“reversed authority” in which the therapist plays the part of the child. 
Even a rating scale such as the Vineland Social Maturity Scale has been 
used as a basis for emotional release and self-analysis (14). Toeman (37) 
gave a full account of one case in which dramatic role-taking in the psy- 
chodrama was utilized as both a group and individual technic. This is a 
method which might be adaptable to school situations. 


General Discussions 


Of the many general articles regarding counseling only four are selected 
for mention, because of their interest for the research worker. Thus far the 
war has brought out little research in the field of counseling. The most 
notable exception is the work of Grinker and Spiegel (18) reported also in 
restricted military publications, dealing with therapy of war neuroses 
thru seminarcosis, followed by brief psychotherapy of a more conventional 
sort. 

Past and present trends are significant signposts for research. Lloyd- 
Jones (25) surveyed college personnel work and counseling for the past 
decade, suggesting that the mechanistic and test approach is decreasing in 
favor of a dynamic approach. One journal devoted a whole issue to the 
present status of “Psychotherapy and Education” of which the article by 
Williams (38) pointed up issues for research, while Zachry (39) portrayed 
the relationship between therapist and school. Even more significant than 
the articles themselves is the fact that educational and psychological jour- 
nals now consider it timely to devote whole numbers to therapeutic coun- 
seling. This trend is likely to continue and to become more pronounced. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Guidance thru Groups 


RUTH STRANG and MARY WOLLNER 


Ture is still lack of clarity with respect to (a) the processes that natu- 
rally go on in groups, (b) group work, and (c) group therapy. It has been 
helpful to the writers to think of the experience of being in a group as the 
raw material from which the group worker, thru his active participation, 
helps the members to extract personal and social values; group work as 
essentially an educational developmental process; and group therapy as a 
therapeutic or curative process, oriented to psychiatry and serving emo- 
tionally disturbed persons. The writers also recognize therapeutic aspects of 
group work and educational aspects of group therapy. 

In the present state of disagreement as to the nature of group work, this 
area of research is particularly difficult to delimit. On the sociological side 
of the boundary are investigations of the nature of groups, such as the clas- 
sification and description of the dyad (two persons who have an established 
pattern of interaction) by Becker and Useem (5); the two-year study of 
ethnic groups in Connecticut based on two thousand interviews and life 
histories collected by means of the free-association technic (29) ; and the 
laboratory study of mob behavior by Meier, Mennenga, and Stolz (22). In 
the bordering psychological regions may be found investigations of atti- 
tudes of students and industrial workers and analyses of civilian and mili- 
tary morale, many of which emphasize the social factor and satisfaction in 
congenial contacts and working conditions as essential ingredients in morale 
(12, 38). The adjacent psychiatric area, which includes group therapy 
with seriously disturbed children and play therapy in small groups in 
mental hospitals, clinics, and social agencies, was reviewed in another issue 
of the Review or EpucaTionaL Researcu (32). Interwoven with group 
work is the counseling process. Wilson (41) did much to clarify this rela- 
tion in her book Group Work and Case Work. 

During the past three years, the references in bibliographies on group 
activities (10, 33) have still been predominately descriptions of programs, 
summaries of procedures, and theoretical discussions. However, more de- 
tailed descriptions of the group-work process have appeared as, for 
example, the detailed records of successful group-work projects in class- 
rooms, camps, and communities in the book by Baxter and Cassidy (4) 
and the report by Brunner (7) of an “experimental project in social engi- 
neering” for the purpose of “meeting the needs of rural youth through 
existing agencies and organizations.” 

The most significant trend in research in this field is the shift from de- 
scriptive studies to what Lewin has called “action research” on groups— 
the “study of experimentally created changes.” In this chapter several 
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examples of the still predominant types of survey of student activities will 
be mentioned; reference will be made briefly to the study of relationships 
between participation and scholarship; and experiments in changing group 
structure, atmosphere, and behavior will be more fully reported. Reports 
of the application of sociometric procedures, studies of group discussion, 
and analysis of leadership and experiments in leadership training will also 
be included in this chapter. 


Surveys of Present Practice and Opinion 


These surveys are of value so far as they represent procedures and criti- 
cal thinking growing out of the exigencies of numerous situations. Two 
bulletins of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals (2, 
16) gave descriptive accounts of student activities and information on 
current trends and problems. A trend was evident toward the recognition of 
the positive contribution of these activities. Among the reasons given for 
failure of student activities in high school were the following: adoption of 
the form of administrative machinery of a group-activity program with- 
out real understanding of its values and of the ways and means of realizing 
them; lack of confidence in pupil’s ability to plan, to make intelligent de- 
cisions, and to accept responsibility; participation by too few pupils; 
overemphasis on competitive aspects; lack of vital relationship to the cur- 
riculum and the community; inadequate evaluation; lack of teachers 
equipped with technics of group work; and failure to adjust teachers’ loads 
to their informal group responsibilities. On the basis of a survey of the 
activities in the North Central Association high schools, Trump (36, 37) 


reported many of the same inadequacies and made similar recommenda- 
tions. 


Relation of the Participation in Student Activities to Scholarship 


A recent study (27) of the relationship between participation in student 
activities and scholarship confirmed the conclusion from previous investi- 
gations (31) that college students engaging in extracurriculum activities 
maintain as high or higher scholastic average as do comparable nonpartici- 
pating groups. Exceptions to this generalization are found among those 
participating excessively and those participating in sports. Men in the 
upper fourth scholastically participated in intramural athletics much less 
than those in the lower fourth. Congdon (9) found that the group of stu- 
dents holding three offices were superior in scholarship to all other groups. 
She concluded that there is no evidence supporting the practice of restrict- 
ing, on the basis of scholarship, the number or kind of offices held. 


Experiments in Changing Group Structure, Atmosphere, and 
Behavior 


Research on the influence of the leader’s behavior and other conditions 
within the group on the responses of members has great practical signifi- 
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cance. Wright (42) applied a modification of the experimental method that 
Barker, Dembo, and Lewin used in studying frustration and regression to 
thirty-nine pairs of children three to six years old in a free-play situation. 
He found an increase in the cohesiveness of the groups under the influence 
of frustration. The amount of time spent in cooperative behavior increased, 
and the amount of time spent in conflict behavior decreased. The children 
whose friendship was strong showed a higher level of constructiveness and 
more cooperative behavior, less conflict, and more violent aggression against 
the experimenter than did weak friends. Rebellion against rules of conduct 
occurred mainly when children were together. There was an indication, 
however, that some kind of regression in the level of maturity of social 
interaction took place under the influence of frustration. 

Experiments with housewives (17) and with college student (40) showed 
that lectures, discussions without decisions, and requests were less efficient 
in changing specific food habits than group decision. After group decision, 
the members were ready to cooperate in eating the food recommended, 
largely independent of personal like or dislike. “The goals set were for 
the group as a whole or for individuals in a group setting,” not for indi- 
viduals as individuals. “The experimental studies indicated that it is easier 
to change ideology or cultural habits by dealing with groups than with 
individuals.” 

Experiments in industry under controlled conditions (30) have demon- 
strated that “democratic procedures may raise group efficiency.” A sub- 
stantial permanent increase in production resulted from certain methods of 
“team decision.” 


Group Technics 


Sociometric procedure—The sociometric procedure has been employed 
in many forms and in many different situations. Brown (6) summarized 
the steps involved in the procedure, its limitations, and some of its values 
in “getting representative membership on community councils and com- 
mittees,” and in “finding potential leaders.” It is important that sociometric 
tests have “reality value”; in other words, that the subjects have confidence 
that something will be done about the choices they make. This element of 
reality distinguishes the sociometric test from the personal-preference ques- 
tions employed by Elliott (11) as an aid to the social development and 
social adjustment of elementary-school children. The directions were as 
follows: “Will you write down the names of your best friends? Since 
there isn’t room for very many names, you must choose your very best 
friends. . . .” Sociometric constellations based on the children’s responses 
showed both “the mutually recognized friendships and the directions of 
the children’s hopes and aspirations in regard to friendships.” The analysis 
of children’s friendships in a classroom may serve to guide the teacher in 
providing opportunities for friendly relations, for developing social skills. 
and for building a sense of competency. The sociometric technic, however, 
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should be used only in combination with all other available sources of 
understanding the individuals and the group. There is danger of over- 
simplification, of making important decisions on the basis of the results 
of these friendship charts alone. Some one element in the situation may 
markedly influence choice. In a study of social relations in the college 
fraternity Vreeland (39) found “a large and persistent skew in the pref- 
erences of members of the different classes for one another.” 

In a self-help community center (8) sociometric technics were employed 
to acquaint members with the structure of the group and thus bring about 
a more harmonious coordination of effort. Two tests were administered: 
the first simple—“With whom would you like to work on the Social Com- 
mittee for the Mother’s Day Program? List first, second, and third choices” ; 
the second more complicated—“With whom would you like to work on 
the —-———— Committee?” and “With whom would you prefer not to 
work on the —---—— Committee?” By means of the choices thus obtained, 
real leaders for different kinds of activities were identified and members 
were helped to form work-groups that functioned more harmoniously and 
efficiently. By making an analysis of the work situations themselves, as 
well as the interpersonal relations, the administrator learned what kinds 
of interpersonal relations were required for various tasks. 

In a summer camp Hunt and Solomon (14) asked these questions of 
boys ranging in age from five to eight years: “(a) Whom do you want to 
sit beside at table? (b) Whom do you want to sleep beside? (c) Whom do 
you like best?” The boys gave the name of a single person in answer to 
each of these questions. These personal preferences were compared with 
personal data and counselors’ rating to ascertain stability of group-status 
and correlates of group-status. Instability of choice was characteristic of 
the first four weeks; stability, of the last four weeks. The large percentage 
of change occurred in the first week. “Previous experience in camp, ath- 
letic ability, generosity, physical attractiveness, orderliness of activity, and 
lack of egocentricity were found to be significantly correlated with group- 
status. With time in camp the correlation between group-status and... 
athletic ability decreased, while those correlations between group-status 
and behavioral traits increased.” Howell (13) aimed to find some measure 
of intensity of acceptance or rejection in the choices of college students. 
Similar reports of applications of sociometric technics, too numerous to in- 
clude in this chapter, are found in recent volumes of Sociometry. 

The most important contribution to the development and application of 
sociometric procedures is Leadership and Isolation by Helen Jennings (15). 
The subjects were 236 girls at the New York Training School for Girls, 
133 of whom were studied intensively. Two technics were used, both pre- 
ceded by an informal discussion during which the plan was agreed upon 
and clarified by subjects and experimenter. The first technic called for the 
names of girls anywhere on the campus whom the subject would prefer to - 
live with, work with, enjoy leisure with, study with, and those whom they 
would prefer not to live with or to participate with in the activities men- 
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tioned. All the subjects had to do was to write the names in the appropriate 
boxes marked “yes” and “no.” The second technic was a social-contact 
listing or “test.” On this sheet the subject wrote the names of girls not 
living in her cottage with whom she had had contact (defined as “another 
person you take trouble to speak to, not including persons who may have 
spoken to you and to whom you therefore had to reply”) and the approxi- 
mate number of contacts she had had. The first tests were given during the 
last week of December 1937; the retests, the first week of September 1938. 
These data were supplemented by excellent case studies and verbatim re- 
ports of remarks made by girls about others. This research represents a 
most thoro analysis of the choice processes over a period of eight months. 
Thru the statistical analysis and even more from the personality pictures of 
girls chosen by few and rejected by many and girls chosen by many and 
rejected by few or none, the reader obtains insight not only into social 
structures but also into the dynamics of personality and interpersonal rela- 
tions. It is encouraging that positive feelings were reported more fre- 
quently than rejections and that these girls, without special opportunities 
to develop insights, made sound and socially constructive choices. For the 
first time the relationship between social status in the group and the actual 
dynamics of the situation and the interpersonal relations was studied. 
Jennings (15), thru this and other research, has developed the sociometric 
method, originated by Moreno, into an important tool of sociological analy- 
sis applicable in education, community relations, and industry. 

Group discussion—This important method of group work has recently 
been subjected to little experimental study. Robinson (28) set up experi- 
mental and control discussion groups to ascertain the effects of group dis- 
cussion upon the attitudes of college sophomores toward war and capital 
punishment. He administered Thurstone attitude scales before and after 
the discussions. All discussion groups showed significant changes of atti- 
tude. The greater range of shifts was made in the direction of the initially 
strong attitudes. Shifts of opinion from reading were greater than those 
produced by group discussion, but discussion tended to shift persons in 
the opposite direction from the change made after reading. Larger shifts 
were made by men and were associated with low emotional stability and less 
information. Another investigator (34, 35) found the “discussors” to be 
superior to the nondiscussors in comprehension of a passage, even when 
the possible influences of averaging and majorities were allowed for.' 

Applications of mathematics—Rashevsky (24, 25) has continued his 
studies in mathematical theory of human relations, attempting to reduce to 
formulas the complexity of individual behavior as influenced by and in- 
fluencing other members of the group. One might question whether this 





1 Descriptions of group psychotherapy with psych ‘otic soldi a report of a group therapy round 
table, and of an experiment in group therapy with shy adolescent girls are included in the October 1944 issue 
of the American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. Articles dealing with ““The Human Relations Class” as a 
preventive mental hygiene program for schools appear in the October 1941 and October 1944 issues of 
Understanding the Child. Evaluations of courses in occupational information and vocational guidance are 
reported in Chapter II of this issue of the Review or Epucarionat Researce. 
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translation of relationships into mathematical form adds anything to a 
clear verbal statement of the relationship. 


Leadership 


In marked contrast to the psychometric method of studying leadership 
presented most ably by Link (18) are several new approaches that deserve 
special mention. Murphy (23) described leadership as an influence in the 
total group. According to this point of view, leadership is “that element in 
a group situation which, when made conscious and controlling, brings 
about a new situation that is more satisfying to the group as a whole.” By 
means of the sociometric technic, those individuals who are centers of in- 
fluence may be located; by means of the job-analysis technic, the situational 
components of leadership may be ascertained. Manson and Freeman (21) 
used the job-analysis technic as a guide in selecting young men eligible for 
Austin scholarships, who were then rated on fourteen qualities. 

Redl (26) approached the study of leadership from the psychoanalytical 
point of view. He described ten types of leaders in terms of the emotional 
relationships of the leader as object of identification, as object of love, and 
as ego support. 

Experiments in the training in democratic leadership have been con- 
ducted by Bavelas and Lewin (3) and Lippitt (19). The procedure used 
by the former was to observe and rate six leaders in a summer “home 
camp” before and after a period of training. Marked improvement in group 
atmosphere, attitudes, and technics was obtained. Individual leaders 
changed as much as from 77 percent to 4 percent in authoritarian methods. 
A follow-up made four weeks after the training had ended showed the per- 
sistence of the training. The retrained leaders improved in teaching methods 
and markedly in morale. Zander and Lippitt (43) described the use of the 
psycho- or socio-dramatic technic in the training of leaders. 


Needed Research 


The trend toward experiments in which the effects of specific changes in 
group-work procedure are studied with precision should be continued. 
Classrooms, clubrooms, and camps may be converted into “observational 
laboratories.” Thus the effect of different group-work technics and different 
leadership behavior on members of the group may be studied scientifically. 
For example, a teacher, who has two classes that have been equated with 
respect to chronological age and results of intelligence, achievement, and 
sociometric tests, may keep constant all conditions except the degree of 
directive behavior she shows in the two classes. In one class she acts as 
director, expert, critic, information-and-direction-giver, and in the other, 
primarily as group leader, being less directive and encouraging more 
pupil-teacher planning. At the end of the experimental period the two 
groups may be compared with respect to amount and kind of achievement, 
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verbal responses, quality of social and emotional responses, and inter- 
personal relations. 

The fruitful experiments in industry, giving insight into channels and 
technics for developing cooperative relationships, should be conducted 
under varied conditions, so that generalizations as to what to do and how 
to do it may be made. More can be learned about the dynamics of inter- 
personal relations by a combination of sociometric procedures, case-history 
data, and comments and introspective reports relating to the behavior of 
others and how it affects the individual reporting. 

A synthesis of approaches—educational, sociological, psychological, 
psychiatric—is necessary for the improvement of group work. The under- 
standing of the nature of groups, the complex reciprocal relations between 
work with individuals and work with groups, the equally complex relation 
of a particular group with other groups in the school and community—all 
are fundamental to the development of better group work and have a bear- 
ing on many practical problems. The validity of many kinds of group ex- 
periences such as “human relations” classes and classes in occupational 
information should be determined in a much less superficial way than is 
being done at present. The lively discussion of these aspects of group work 
should eventually be reenforced by research that will replace suppositions 
with fruitful hypotheses and proved facts and generalizations. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Educational and Vocational Information 


WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


Doeainc the period from September 1942 to September 1944, many re- 
searches in the field of educational and vocational information were com- 
pleted, and large scale research projects carried on by the U. S. Govern- 
ment agencies became available. Those emanating from government 
agencies and bureaus employing thousands of individuals to collect and 
process data were so voluminous and far reaching as to deserve first in- 
terest of guidance and placement officers and classroom teachers. Space 
limitations, however, prohibit more than a brief discussion of certain of 
these government projects that are especially useful to educators. The 
researches covered are published mainly by five agencies of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment: Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, U. S. Office of Education, and War Man- 
power Commission. 

The uninitiated will find that considerable time and patience are re- 
quired to extract usable information from the mass of statistics and find- 
ings published by the U. S. Government and bound in large volumes. It is 
hoped, however, that with the assistance of this review the work of identify- 
ing appropriate material for guidance and placement purposes will be 
considerably reduced. 

The publications mentioned are available in city libraries or thru the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Those selected should prove of particular value not only to research 
workers but also to counselors, personnel workers, employment officials, 
deans of students, teachers of occupations classes, curriculum planning 
committees, and others who use research findings in their work. 


The 1940 Census 


Basic data for many types of researches are furnished by the Sixteenth 
Census. A considerable amount of significant information about occupa- 
tions, working conditions, earnings, industries, employment trends, and 
other features of vital interest to counselors is available to those who know 
how to locate data to be used in guidance programs. Probably one reason 
why counselors in the past have not made maximum use of the findings of 
the Bureau of the Census is lack of information about census publications 
outside of the brief summaries to be found in the Statistical Abstract. The 
Bureau’s index of publications alone requires twenty-three pages for list- - 
ing, and from this list those important for counselors are mentioned in the 
bibliography for this chapter. Several agencies, both public and private, 
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are undertaking the task of reinterpreting some of the data for school use, 
and in 1945 some of these interpretative studies should be available. 

Much of the 1940 Census data became available during 1942-44. Altho 
the census was taken during March 1940, many months were required for 
the work o! collecting the returns, organizing materials, tabulating data, 
and printing. It was not until 1942, therefore, that information was re- 
leased concerning the labor force and occupations in which workers are 
engaged. 


Limitations of Data 


Census material is considered the best comprehensive data in the field 
of occupations, but there are certain limitations that must be recognized. 
Census data are obtained by enumerators who go from house to house col- 
lecting information. Often the worker himself is not present, and informa- 
tion about him and his work is supplied by other members of the house- 
hold who may or may not be able to describe the situation accurately. 
Census enumerators themselves often lack the technical knowledge necessary 
to discriminate between certain closely related occupations. Data of differ- 
ent census years must be compared with care due to the changing practices 
of the Bureau of the Census. 


The Labor Force 


A new concept of the working population—the labor force—was intro- 
duced in the 1940 Census (4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 16). In previous censuses 
“gainful workers” were reported as having gainful occupation regardless 
of their activity at the time of the census, but in 1940 the concept of 
“gainful workers” was replaced by the “experienced labor force” and re- 
ported on the basis of personal activity during the week of March 24-30, 
1940. The total labor force, 1940, included men and women workers who 
were: (a) at work during the week of March 24-30, 1940; (b) with a job 
but temporarily absent; (c) on public emergency work such as WPA, CCC, 
and NYA but not employed; and (d) those not employed but seeking 
work, including experienced workers and new workers with less than one 
month’s full-time experience. The “experienced labor force” included all 
men and women except new workers seeking work. Classes of persons such 
as retired workers and seasonal workers neither working nor seeking work 
at the time of the census were frequently included among gainful workers 
in 1930, but in general were excluded in the 1940 labor force. In censuses 
before 1940 some actual gainful workers were omitted because neither 
occupation nor industry was reported. For comparability, therefore, 
past censuses must be reduced slightly and the labor force of 1940 raised 
slightly (4). 

The total labor force, 1940, comprised 52,789,499 men and women 
workers including 767,341 new workers. By subtraction the total “expe- 
rienced labor force” numbered 52,022,158. It should be noted, however, 
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that occupational distribution before final enumeration was available was 
based on the figure 52,020,023 which was derived from a 5 percent sample. 


Sampling Technies 


Unique in the history of the population census are the sampling technics 
used for the first time in the 1940 Census. Based on tabulations of a 5 per- 
cent sample of the population returns multiplied uniformly by twenty, 
data were presented on the personal and economic characteristics of men 
and women in each occupation at the time of the 1940 Census. 

Exact agreement is not to be expected between sample tabulations and 
tabulations of the complete returns, but an analysis of the statistics based 
on tabulation of the 5 percent sample of the population for items that were 
obtained also for the total population indicates that in 95 percent of the 
cases the sample statistics differ from the complete census statistics by less 
than 5 percent for all numbers of 10,000 or more; by less than 10 percent 
for numbers between 5000 and 10,000; and by less than 20 percent for 
numbers between 2000 and 5000. Somewhat larger variations may be ex- 
pected in numbers below 2000. Even for these small numbers, however, the 
majority of the differences between the samples and complete statistics 
are less than 10 percent, altho much larger differences occasionally occur 
(16, Nos. 4 and 5). Sampling permits the collection of data on a large 
number of inquiries, the early release of preliminary statistics, the tabula- 
tion of a great many social and economic characteristics, and supplements 
the final figures (13, Part 1). 


Population 


For comparison of various occupational fields on a percentage basis, 
it is necessary to be acquainted with the data on total population. The 
total population of the United States in 1940 was 131,669,275 persons of 
all ages—66,061,592 men and 65,607,683 women—representing a 7.2 per- 
cent gain over 1930 (11, 12). 


Number of Workers 


The total number of individuals in the experienced labor force, 1940, 
included 39,944,240 men and 12,845,259 women, or a total of 52,789,499 
workers, including those employed at the time of the census, those on 
public emergency work, and those seeking work, either experienced or new 
workers. This represents 52.2 percent of all persons fourteen years of age 
or over, or 79 percent of the men and 25.4 percent of the women (13). More 
than half of these workers were engaged in four major occupational fields: 
operatives and kindred workers, 9,476,597; clerical, sales, and kindred 
workers, 8,270,270; craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers, 5,952,482; 
and farmers and farm managers 5,302,774. More men were employed as’ 
operatives and kindred workers, 7,125,098, than as workers in any other 
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major field; and similarly, more women were in clerical and sales fields, 
3,478,682. On the other hand, there were fewer men in domestic service 
work, 161,411; and fewer women in protective service, 4721; and fewer 
women in semiprofessions, 106,411, than in any other major occupational 
groups. In the professional field there were nearly as many women, 1,439,- 
174, as men, 1,609,298, in spite of the fact that in the experienced labor 
force men outnumbered women three to one; this is partially accounted 
for by the large numbers of women who are teachers and nurses. 

In 1930 the “gainful workers” numbered 48,594,592—37,915,544 men 
and 10,679,048 women—or 54.5 percent of all persons fourteen years of 
age and over (84.1 percent of the men and 24.3 percent of the women). But 
these figures are not comparable with those in 1940 without being ad- 
justed. The adjusted figures appear as follows: 











Number Percent 
1930 1940 1930 1940 = Gain or loss 
| ate Birger co, et 37,008,000 40,284,000 82.1 79.7 —2.4 
Wes Sos ep lae ke 10,396,000 13,015,000 23.6 25.7 +2.1 
Wee soko s+ ance toon 47,404,000 53,299,000 53.2 52.7 —0.5 


These percentages, admittedly only approximately accurate, support the 
general conclusion that during the decade 1930-40 there was a small de- 
crease, —0.5, in the percent of the total; a considerable decrease, —2.4, 
in the percent of men; and a considerable increase, +-2.1, in the percent 
of women fourteen years old and over in the nation’s labor force. 


Distribution of Workers 


The occupational classification adopted for the 1940 Census differs con- 
siderably from earlier census classifications, not only with respect to ar- 
rangement, but also as to content of occupational titles. Differences are also 
caused by changes in the work content of occupations, occupational termi- 











Major occupation group pa Noe pam od 
Men Women 
Professional and semiprofessional workers...................... 5.5 13.2 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers............................ 128 28.3 
Proprietors, managers, and officials (except farm).............. 98 38 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers ....................... 14.5 1.0 
Operatives and kindred workers .................6.-0ceeseeees 18.2 18.4 
CE SII IED, 5 ook. os bach aw ene cen kah es << ci aes pende 0.4 17.7 
ao BR i Pe 1 PAT 2.0 i 
Service workers, except domestic and protective.................. 4.5 11.3 
Kaas CI 2 sin a GSR EA v's Vek thace wath OE De 8.7 0.9 
eG en ee ee ee NEE 14.7 13 
Fae Sense SIND. Sia died atin cs os0 65 sake 8.2 2.9 
Cape OE TE os so wns ced be voc vce ee bces cocpun anes 0.7 12 
Wel cs. ss. (Base 34,027,905 men and 11,138,178 women) 100 100 
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nology, the census schedule, instructions to enumerators, and methods of 
presentation. The 451 occupations of the 1940 classification are arranged 
into eleven major occupation groups with a twelfth group for “occupation 
not reported.” The table shown reveals the major occupation groups 


and the distribution of employed workers by sex in the various fields of 
work (13, 14). 


Census Results 


Some of the results of the 1940 Census point out that the decline in em- 
ployment opportunities that characterized the decade 1930-40 affected the 
employment of young workers particularly. Large numbers of young peo- 
ple classified as “new workers” in 1940 would normally have been at 
work and classified as employed workers except for the lack of jobs. Re- 
duced employment opportunities also affected the number of elderly men 
available for employment. The proportion of women in the labor force 
was affected by adverse economic conditions, and probably some were 
forced to look for jobs in order to supplement the family income. The pro- 
portion of youth entering the labor force decreased also due to increased 
legal restrictions with regard to their pursuing certain occupations. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 the minimum age for employment, at least in manu- 
facturing, was raised to sixteen in ten states and the same standard was set 
by the federal government in the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. There was also an increase in the extent to which 
children voluntarily continued in school after reaching the age of fourteen; 
and in some areas, school attendance requirements were increased. 

Occupational trends may be traced from 1870 thru the 1940 Census, but 
predictions into the future concerning probable supply and demand of 
workers in certain occupations, employment difficulties in particular occu- 


pations, employment security, and wages remain for individuals to esti- 
mate (4, 9, 13). 


Localized Information 


In counseling situations information concerning communities is of 
more importance than national totals because most individuals tend to 
remain in the states which they call “home.” An indication of the mobility 
of the American people is given by the fact that even in the prewar years 
1935-40, 86.9 percent were nonmigrants living in the same county (or quasi 
county) in 1940 as in 1935 (8). Since census materials furnish information 
for regions, states, and large cities, the character of industries and occupa- 
tions that predominate relatively small areas may be determined. For in- 
stance (13) in Maine, of the 204,215 men employed in that state, 22,215 
are farmers or farm managers; 8710 in retail trade; 8592 chauffeurs, truck 
drivers, and delivery men; 5453 mechanics, repairmen, and loom fixers; 
5181 lumbermen, raftmen, and woodchoppers; 4434 carpenters; 2817 
fishermen; and of the operatives: 7660 are in footwear industries; 6064 in 
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paper manufacturing, paper products, and printing; 3755 are in woolen 
and worsted manufacture; and 3372 in cotton manufacture. Other occupa- 
tions in Maine employ fewer workers. Similar census details are available 
for large cities as well as states, and the War Manpower Commission has 
contributed to local labor market information. 

In July 1944 the War Manpower Commission began issuing an industry 
area series (37) presenting in summary form basic descriptive and labor 
market information pertaining to a number of major industries in local 
areas. Designed to assist counselors in the U. S. Employment Service, the 
series has informational value not only to local office representatives who 
visit army and navy hospitals in their discussions with veterans who are 
scheduled for discharge, but also for schools and counseling agencies. Back- 
ground rather than current labor market information is emphasized and 
descriptions cover the nature and location of an industry, occupational 
structure, wages, hours, union affiliations, working conditions, and current 
and postwar employment prospects of the industry. The statements include: 
bituminous coal mining, construction, cotton textiles, plastic materials, 
basic iron and steel, railroads, air transportation, merchant marine, slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, and trucking. 

Area statements (33), first issued by the War Manpower Commission in 
July 1944, summarize labor market information pertaining to the principal 
employment centers of the country. These researches are designed to serve 
only as a broad guide to the employment opportunities in which non- 
resident veterans and war workers might display an interest and are in- 
tended for the use of personnel in local offices of the U. S. Employment 
Service in their counseling and placement activities. The statements indicate 
the nature of the local industries, the number of jobs expected to develop, 
the occupations in which openings are immediately available, entry wages, 
scheduled hours of work, and names of major firms in the area. For ex- 
ample, in the Birmingham, Alabama, area, major industries are named, 
good prospects are reported in major war industries, and between Septem- 
ber 1944 and March 1945 it is predicted that workers will be needed in 
such industries as bituminous coal mining, 1900 workers, and iron-ore 
mining, 1200 workers; jobs are immediately available for aircraft workers, 
coal miners, and machinists. 

To aid the counselor further in finding out about local opportunities, 
Zapoleon (32) carried out an intensive study of community surveys made 
during 1930-40 in ninety-six areas. The purposes of such surveys are (a) 
to supply vocational information and guidance to individuals, and (b) 
for use in planning or revising the curriculum which prepares them to take 
their place in the community as workers. Technics for future surveys were 
presented based on the experience of those who have conducted such 
surveys, and detailed information given is helpful in developing plans, 
carrying them thru to completion, and utilizing the findings. 
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Job Families 


Considerable attention has been given to occupations which are in some 
way related. The Division of Occupational Analysis and Manning Tables 
of the War Manpower Commission studied jobs which were related to one 
another in some way and developed two series of job ee for 
occupations and one for industry. 

The “O” series on occupations (38) begins with precision lens grinder. 
Following a description of his duties are lists of occupations which require 
knowledge and abilities similar to his and yet meet the requirements of 
precision lens grinder in varying degrees and varying combinations, as 
for example: testing and measuring glass by various optical methods; pre- 
cision grinding and polishing of materials other than glass; hand-tool 
grinding and polishing; and cutting or drilling glass. 

The “I” or Industry Series (36) consisting of forty-five studies resulted 
from basic materials including job analysis schedules made during the 
course of careful and detailed field observation of each occupation. Evalua- 
tions and significant job and worker requirements were noted, the findings 
were used in selecting from a wide variety of other industries, and occupa- 
tions listed which had similar requirements. The job family provides in- 
formation useful in placing workers disemployed from their usual occu- 
pations, in recruiting workers with related experience in other industries, 
and in upgrading and transferring workers within industry. 


Specific Occupations 


A number of researches on specific occupations of value to counselors 
and educators were released by government agencies: 

Ceramic technology and engineering—The National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel revealed that ceramic products are manufac- 
tured by any one of five general processes of hardening after the product 
has been molded, and ceramic engineers specialize in any one or more of 
several well-defined areas: research and development; teaching at the 
university level; plant control; management and administration; produc- 
tion; sales and service; and design (35). 

Agricultural engineering—The Roster also in its study of agricultural 
engineering (34) found that such engineers may specialize in five major 
divisions: rural electrification; agricultural machines and power; farm 
structures and utilities; processing of farm products; and soil and water 
conservation. Related fields include mechanical, electrical, and civil engi- 
neering; manufacture and processing of dairy products; animal products 
technology; industrial bacteriology, and dairy bacteriology. 

Private duty nursing—Denison (20) found that the number of reg 
istered nurses engaged in private duty work had declined drastically in 0 
decade of the thirties until by 1941 there were approximately 62,000. In 
that year the median gross cash full-time income was $1168, and in addition - 
these nurses received an average of 235 meals during the year. 
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Medical service—Denison (21) also found that the average net income 
of physicians was $5179. The median net income was $3912 varying as 
follows: nonsalaried physicians $3756; part-salaried $4538; and all- 
salaried $4300. The median income of physicians was the highest in the 
District of Columbia. 

Dentistry—Dentists constitute the third largest group of independent 
professional practitioners in the United States, and the number of active 
dentists has remained constant at approximately 70,000 during the past 
fifteen years (22). Their average net income was $3773 in 1941, the largest 
incomes being earned by those thirty-five to forty-four years of age in cities 
of 25,000 and over. 

Legal service—There was a large increase in the number of lawyers 
from 1929 to 1941. In 1941 the average income was $7172 (gross) and 
$4794 (net) well below the 1929-31 levels but above those of intervening 
years. Highest incomes were reported by lawyers in the Far West (19). 

Chemists—More than forty government agencies employ chemists and in 
all some 3000 chemists and 670 chemical engineers are employed, nearly 
half of whom are located in or near Washington (26). 

Teaching—Teaching, the largest of the professions, employed 300,905 
men and 801,078 women in 1939-40. At the beginning of the school term 
1943-44, more than 7500 classrooms were vacant because teachers could 
not be found. Average annual salaries of the 1940-41 public-school instruc- 
tional staff varied from $568 to $2591 (28). The need for teachers is shown 
by the fact that during the year 1942-43, 192,500 teachers left their occu- 
pations because of the demands arising from the war emergency (29), and 
since 1941-42 there were 15,100 teaching positions that were abandoned 
completely by 1943-44. 

Agriculture—From the wealth of statistical information on agriculture, 
(1, Table 35) a counselor may visualize the different types of farms accord- 
ing to the average value of farm products per farm: farms with principal 
source of income from livestock $788; dairy produce $787; hay and grain 
$760; cotton $450; tobacco $615; sugar $2758; rice $1149; vegetables 
$665; fruits $915; flowers and plants $2991; and nursery products $4971. 


Back to Civilian Life 


Prepared to aid enlisted men in the Army and Navy to return to civilian 
jobs after being discharged are two studies by the Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization of the War Manpower Commission. For those in the Army a 
series of job families was made up, each of which lists civilian jobs re- 
lated to a military occupational specialty (39), to indicate how military 
experience and training may be utilized in a return to civilian life. Since 
many army occupations have no exact counterpart in civilian life, the aids 
were designed primarily to suggest placement opportunities in civilian 
life for discharged enlisted personnel who have no significant civilian ex- 
perience or training upon which decisions can be based. The same technic 
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is used for all occupations: the army designation is found in the index 
and a brief account of the duties and experience described. Four columns 
of data follow: (a) related civilian occupations which have duties similar 
to the army duties; (b) additional training required to qualify for the 
civilian job; (c) physical activities; and (d) working conditions. 

For navy men returning to civilian life opportunities are listed sepa- 
rately (40) under eighty-eight special aids with descriptions of the quali- 
fications possessed by a man having a specific navy rating and classifica- 
tion, expressed in terms of the work duties performed and the knowledge, 
skill, and ability necessary to carry out these duties. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Preparation of Personnel Workers 


ARTHUR J. JONES 


Tae greatly increased interest in personnel work during the past two 
years, the result of the exigences of war, has been noted in previous chap- 
ters. The needs of war workers, of young people about to be inducted into 
the armed forces, as well as of those about to be discharged, have been 
the subject of almost feverish activity. These more or less specialized needs, 
together with the great number of persons involved, have called for the 
training of thousands of personnel workers and the retraining of those now 
in service. 

While activity in the training of personnel workers has been marked, 
there has been comparatively little actual research done. The desperate 
need for trained, competent workers has made almost impossible any con- 
trolled experimentation or extensive research. The diversity of the plans 
now in operation, hastily set up as many of them are, should offer rich 
ground for analysis and evaluation after hostilities have ceased. 


Types of Research 


Research in the preparation of personnel workers may be roughly 


classified under the following types which might better be called methods 
of approach to the problem: 


1. The attempt to find what personnel workers do; what their duties and respon- 
sibilities are. These attempts have taken the form of job analyses from observation 
and from the statements of personnel workers themselves. 

2. The discovery of the patterns of knowledges, skills, attitudes, interests, and 
characteristics necessary for the successful performance of the duties and respon- 
sibilities. The approach to this problem has been thru an assembly of the opinions 
of those considered to be experts in the field or by securing the opinions and judg- 
ments of the personnel workers regarding what they found helpful and in what they 
felt they were weak. 

3. The determination of types of courses, training, and experiences that are most 
effective in developing the patterns of abilities necessary for success on the job. Re- 
search efforts along this line have been very sketchy. Practically no controlled experi- 
mentation has been undertaken that might reveal certain types of preparation that 
have proved to be better than others. 


Personne! Workers in Educational Institutions 


There has been little research work during this period in connection with 
the training of personnel workers for colleges and schools. Two only will | 
be mentioned. The Committee on Student Personnel Work of the American 
Council on Education (10) assembled a brief list of duties of personnel 
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workers and suggested certain courses that should be organized for the 
training of counselors whose chief duty would be the guidance of returned 
veterans. 

The study of one hundred selected secondary-school counselors by Cox 
reported in Vol. XII, No. 1 (February, 1942) of the Review has since been 
completed and is now in the process of publication. This study is not 
merely a job analysis; it is a careful case study of one hundred selected 
counselors. It includes a study of their duties and responsibilities and what 
the counselors themselves think about these duties; whether, in their 
opinion, the work assigned helps or interferes with what they consider to 
be their real job. It examines their training and experience and describes 
their attitude toward this training, whether they think it contributed or 
did not contribute to their success. It also describes the characteristics of 
these counselors as revealed by personal conferences and by their own 
statements. The personal characteristics were obtained by means of ques- 
tionnaires and personal and group conferences with counselors. They were 
often revealed incidentally. They included the opinions of the counselors 
themselves regarding their own points of strength and weakness. Four 
characteristics not usually listed are: (a) interest in people; (b) under- 
standing of people different from oneself; (c) awareness of one’s own 
limitations; and (d) a sense of mission. The profiles and patterns of char- 
acteristics varied and no pattern could be found that was definitely indica- 
tive of the successful counselor. 

The preparation of these counselors was extensive. Almost all had grad- 
uate work equal or nearly equal to a master’s degree; five had doctor’s 
degrees. Practically all had courses in education, guidance and personnel 
work, psychology, measurements, and socio-economics. Few had courses 
in social case work, psychiatry, or mental hygiene. Needs felt were for 
more and more effective courses in personality problems, tests and measure- 
ments, placement, psychobiological factors in adjustment and develop- 
ment, counseling technics, and organization and administration of guidance. 

The experience of the counselors varied greatly. No clear pattern could 
be discerned that might be of significance. The most significant point was 
that these counselors seemed to have an unusual ability to get from any 
type of experience something of value to them in their work. 


Preparation of Personnel Workers for Industry 


This period has produced very little research concerning the activities of 
personnel workers in industry. It has, however, emphasized the need for a 
recognition of two somewhat distinct jobs in this type of personnel work: 
one dealing with administrative problems; the other with the psychological 
problems of the employee. The types of duties and functions of the per- 
sonnel worker were found by Cantor and Bonning (2:108) to be: “trans- 
fers, gas and tire rationing, absentee control, induction of new employees, 
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bond and insurance service, credit union, housing and transportation 
problems, care of children of women at work.” These, while necessary, are 
considered to be administrative duties rather than employee counseling. 
His real function in industry was stated as follows: “He contributes to 
better productive effort by helping the employee get rid of disturbed feel- 
ings and hence making him more content on and with his job.” The activ- 
ities and duties of the employee counselor were listed by Kushnick (4:1) 
as follows: “assists the employee in orienting himself to his work and to his 
associates; assists the employee in making satisfactory living and social 
arrangements; observes attitudes and reactions of the employee which pre- 
vent him from doing his best work, and helps him to develop better con- 
duct and attitudes on the job; identifies problems of individual employees 
that need special attention and makes referral to proper agencies; discovers 
conditions within the work situation that may prevent the employee from 
giving his best performance, and recommends remedies; aids supervisors 
in establishing harmonious cooperative and understanding relationships 
with employees; assists in interpreting management policies and practices 
to employees and in turn apprises managing officials of the reactions of 
employees to these policies and practices.” 

Baker (1:357) made an analysis of sixty counseling programs and listed 
the qualifications found in these programs. Warner and Prouty (9:144) 
found the desirable qualifications of the executive personnel officer to be: 
“He should be, or have been, a successful executive familiar with the prob- 
lems and requirements of getting things done through personal leadership 
of people. He should have a well integrated personality, free from personal 
frustrations and idiosyncracies of thought and action. He should be 
readily approachable, friendly, sympathetic, and able to be objective with 
people’s problems. He must be able to remain emotionally aloof without 


being emotionally frigid, and above all, he must have no personal ax to 
grind.” 


Drake (3:651) concluded that training should be on the graduate level 
and should include the following areas: “Psychology (educational, social, 
abnormal, industrial), sociology, industrial history, labor economics, sta- 
tistics, industrial organization and management, labor legislation, law, 
industrial engineering, industrial medicine, and personnel administration 
and industrial relations.” 

McCord and Planty (5:326, 332) found by actual trial that “the teach- 
ing profession can supply industry with recruits who may be transformed 
into highly skilled personnel workers after a minimum of training and 
orientation. . . . Wartime experience has shown that it is generally easier 
for an intelligent person who has some knowledge of the science of human 
behavior to pick up whatever he needs to know of production techniques 
than for a successful production worker to orient himself in the field 
of human relations.” 
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Personnel Workers in Government Agencies 


The Bureau of Training of the War Manpower Commission has assembled 
material that has great significance for the training of personnel workers. 
The Training of Vocational Counselors was prepared to help meet the 
needs of the returning veteran for counseling and is intended to be of use 
to governmental agencies, to industry, and to colleges and universities in 
organizing training programs. It includes suggestions for extended train- 
ing of full-time personnel workers and for short courses to help volunteer 
community workers. 

The procedure in the organization of this material for the War Man- 
power Commission (8:8) was: (a) to secure from the Occupational Analy- 
sis Division of the War Manpower Commission the list of duties of person- 
nel workers; (b) to infer from these duties the understandings, abilities, 
and skills required to perform these duties; (c) to formulate an outline of 
fields or subjects in which training should be given; (d) to prepare topical 
outlines of the essential content of each field or subject; (e) to secure 
criticisms of these outlines from approximately one hundred competent 
people; (f) to revise the outlines in light of the suggestions given. 

The duties of the counselor listed (8:5,6) cover a family of counseling 
positions and include the following: “obtains and collects information 
about the individual; obtains occupational, educational, and other in- 
formation; weighs and interprets all secured information and evaluates 
the individual’s potentialities in terms of probable educational and occu- 
pational adjustment; assists the counselee in making and carrying out 
educational and occupational plans; follows progress of counselee during 
training program and subsequent placement and assists him in meeting 
adjustment problems.” Basic qualifications are given in detail (8:6,7) 
and outlines for extended training and for short courses are given. 

The general headings of the topics suggested for the extended training 
course are as follows (8:10-39) : an introduction to vocational counseling; 
personality adjustments; measurement for vocational counselors; re- 
habilitation of the handicapped; educational and occupational training 
opportunities; occupational information; labor market analysis in vo- 
cational counseling; labor problems; personnel administration in busi- 
ness and industry; community organizations and vocational counseling; 
public personnel administration; technics of vocational counseling; 
supervised counseling practice (internship). 


Personnel Workers in the United States Navy 


The most notable research work of the Navy in personnel training dur- 
ing recent years has been the collection of material for the training of 
specialists (C)—classification interviewers. The Manual of Procedures 
of the Navy Department (6: IV, 31) does not clearly separate the duties of 
the classification interviewers or the basic skills and information needed 
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from the outline of subjects of instruction. The outline of these subjects 
(6:7, 8) is as follows: (a) organization of the naval training station; 
(b) organization, procedures, and functions of the selective department; 
(c) selection department records; (d) interviewing; (e) occupations; 
(f) naval service schools; (g) naval rates; (h) psychology of vocational 
adjustment, personnel work, morale, job satisfaction, mental hygiene; 
(i) testing principles of mental measurement. There is no clear state- 
ment of special qualifications for the position. 


Personnel Workers in the United States Army, Separation 
Classification Section 


The training program set up by the Separation Classification Section 
for officer’s classification section personnel was the result of extensive 
study of the needs of discharged men and of types of training programs in 
other agencies. While no separate statement of duties is given, the general 
purpose or “mission” is stated by Oberman (7:1) as follows: “To train 
and prepare selected officer personnel in the principles and techniques 
of separation classification, interviewing and counseling with a view to 
their assignment as educational and vocational counselors in hospitals 
and separation centers.” * 

The training covers a period of 240 hours and is outlined under the 
headings: (a) subject; (b) scope (purpose) ; (c) text reference and hours. 

The qualifications for this type of personnel worker are stated under 
the heads: (a) personal qualifications; (b) civilian and military occu- 
pational qualifications; and (c) educational qualifications. 

The subjects, the scope or purposes of which is given in great detail, 
are: (a) separation center procedures; (b) interviewing; (c) counseling; 
(d) group guidance; (e) separation classification testing; (f) separation 
classification library; (g) case histories; (h) national aid and state aid 


for veterans; (i) methods of training; (j) special regulations affecting 
veterans; (k) miscellaneous subjects. 


Trends in Personnel Training 


If one may judge from the studies reviewed, the trend in the selection and 
training of personnel workers is definitely in the following directions: (a) 
more careful initial selection of those who apply for training; (b) in- 
creased emphasis upon personal characteristics that are related to contact 
with people, understanding others, ability to get along with people who 
are different from one’s self; (c) emphasis upon sympathetic but objective 
attitude; (d) recognition of personnel work as a profession; (e) neces- 
sity for extended training on the graduate level; (f) importance of wide 
and extended experience in many situations. 


2 There is a similar program, with slight changes, for enlisted personnel. The entire program is now being 
revised. 
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Needed Research 


The studies reported reveal the need for further research in the following 
areas: 


1. The functions, duties, and activities of successful personnel workers in order 
to discover (a) what functions, duties, and activities are really essential and which 
ones interfere with the proper functioning of counseling and (b) how counselors 
make use of the duties and responsibilities thrust upon them in improving their work 
as counselors. 

2. The methods and devices that are found most effective in the initial selection 
of those who present themselves for training. 

3. The methods used for improving the personal characteristics of those in training. 

4. The types of training, including subjects and content of subjects, and super- 
vised and unsupervised experiences that are found by experimentation to be most 
helpful. Drake (3:651) states this as follows: “The great need, at present, is for 
cooperative research to determine the essential content of subject matter considered 
essential in the vocational preparation of personnel administrators so that this may 
be reduced to some organized curriculum.” 
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